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RECOGNIZING THE FEAR OF SOME COLLEGES 
that government sponsorship may mean encroach- 
ment on the academic freedom so highly desired 
for research, may I nevertheless state my own 
contrary view: This fear comes from a risk which 
is certainly inherent in the program itself. But 
the risk is by no means inevitable, and it is there- 
fore not a determining factor. 

There are risks in all projects—'calculated 
risks,” let us hope, as the military men recognize 
them. It is possible, if colleges accept govern- 
ment research projects and do not administer them 
properly, do not supervise them and fit them into 
the general college research program under 
standard college conditions, that the government 
then will “take over.” But this would be by de- 
fault. So long as a college administration has the 
right to refuse a project when it believes the 
matter not consistent with the purposes - and 
methods of the institution, there can hardly be 
much to fear. 

If the fear is that governmental blandishment 
through research funds will make some schools 
forget their standards and freedoms, then it may 
well be believed these standards are more of form 
than of substance and these freedoms not firmly 
rooted. If we do not get government money, we 
try to get private money. If the money is itself 
a blandishment, then should we not fear also the 
encroachment of those who offer private money? 
Yet rather readily we accept that risk. Why not 
accept as well the risk of government funds, be- 
cause of the great potential benefit not alone for 
the schools and the scholars but for mankind? 

The fact is, it seems to me, that governmental 
research in colleges, properly administered, is a 
most important and valuable contribution to 
human good in general, as well as to national 
security and the national economy in particular. 
Federal money makes possible research far beyond 
the reach of many competent institutions on their 
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own funds. Certainly this does not have to be 
argued to the colleges themselves, which are the 
leading exponents of research. It has been a matter 
of the colleges’ persuading individual supporters 
—and the government—that research is impor- 
tant and beneficial. Are we now suddenly, out of 
fear of something that may be met by intelligent 
administration, to say we do not want the research 
or the funds for which we have been arguing? 

Far better, I should think, to spend our effort 
getting down to cases, examining each project as 
it is offered, taking it if consistent with college 
policy, trying to get it changed to become con- 
sistent with college policy if it is not so when first 
offered. We should maintain—on the firing line 
of everyday working with those projects—the high 
ideals and standards which we fear may be jeop- 
ardized by “encroachment,” rather than throw 
away all in an unwillingness to risk anything. 

We have had, for more than sixty years, gov- 
ernment financed agricultural research in our 
land-grant colleges, to the great benefit of the 
nation’s food resources and to no detriment of 
which I am aware to the schools or to the scholars. 
This research has to a large extent “made” Amer- 
ican agriculture, and it is that agriculture as much 
as any other factor which today, in time of world- 
wide crisis, is holding our civilization together. 
Sound administration, high ideals and practices 
(made possible, indeed, by federal funds, rather 
than the reverse) have made agricultural research 
a precedent that may give us much hope. It is 
something we did, that our government did. The 
fear of regimented research, after all, comes from 
seeing what happened in regimented governments, 
and in our wildest exaggerations we cannot hon- 
estly say that of ours. 

Since the control would be in our own hands, 
the only thing we must be fearing is ourselves, as 
educators and administrators. Those whose faith 
is greater than their fears will not be afraid. 
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TRUE COSTS OF BOND FINANCED 


WHEN THE COST OF BUILDINGS IS 
financed by the issuance of bonds, the 
interest rate on the bonds ought to 
be a factor of great importance in de- 
termining the ultimate cost of the 
buildings to the taxpayer. For this rea- 
son, an attempt was made to correlate 
these factors relative to the construc- 
tion of buildings financed by bonds. 

It was not the intent of this study 
to interpret future trends but merely 
to see what has happened in the past 
and to determine the true cost of 
buildings financed by serial bonds. It 
can be seen from a study of the graph 
that building costs alone are not the 
determining factor for such construc- 
tion. Interest rates have considerable 
effect on the true cost. Very low in- 
terest rates kept true costs below nor- 
mal until late 1946 and less than 15 
per cent above normal since that year. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO COST 


The number of dollars to be raised 
by a bond issue for construction of 
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buildings must be determined by the 
& 

prevailing building construction costs. 
However, the ultimate true cost of 
construction is determined not only by 
prevailing building construction costs 
but also by prevailing interest rates 
at the time the bonds are issued and 
by the length of the period of amorti- 
zation. 


ANALYSIS OF TABLE 


The table on the following page 
shows the results that have been reached 
by a study of the relationship among 
these three factors in determining the 
true cost of a building program 
financed by the sale of bonds in rela- 
tion to the true costs of idéntical build- 
ing programs, similarly financed, in a 
base year. 

An inspection of the table on page 
4 shows that building costs in 
1947 were 71.36 per cenc above those 
in 1923. But interest rates were 72.89 
per cent below the 1923 figure. A 
building program financed by a thirty- 


CONSTRUCTION 


five year serial bond issue would cost 
only 14.96 per cent more in 1947 than 
the identical building program would 
have cost in 1923, if it had been sim- 
ilarly financed. 

From 1923 through 1930 all three 
indexes varied little from the base 
year. By 1931 the real effects of the 
stock market crash of 1929 were re- 
flected by a sharp drop im all of the 
indexes. 

The downward trend continued until 
1933. Since that date building costs 
have increased, but interest rates have 
decreased sufficiently to keep true 
building costs below the base year 
until 1946. 


SOURCES AND METHODS USED 


The figures in columns 2 and 4 
were taken from a study made by 
Martin H. Bartels, research assistant 
for the Cincinnati public schools. The 
building cost index is based on con- 
struction similar to school buildings. 
These figures were then compared with 
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Computation of Indexes for Building Costs, Average Interest Rates, and True Building 
Costs When Construction Is Financed by Serial Bond Issues Over 35, 25 and 15 Years 









































1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 li 

Cc. Cc. % of |Average Int.| & of [True Cost Index |% of |True Coat |*% of [True Cost| % of 

Inaex 1923 Rate 1923 (35 Year Bond 1923 | Index (25 | 1923 |Index (15/ 1923 

T asue) Yecr Bond |(25 YrejYear Bona 

wa lasue _ Issue 
1921 8. 98.30 : 119.30 59 107.10 -757 105.6 456 103, 
1§22 a5°¢ 88:80 8-80 losiee 818 Ses a 93:03 Bisse | OR:a 
192 100.2 100.00 61 100.00 5.228 100.00 . 397 100.00 9.1 100.00 
192 103.9 103.69 4, 97.61 5.373 102.77 587 102.97 9.420 103.02 
1925 104.7 104,49 443 96.10 5.377 102.85 . 600 103.17 9,454 103,29 
1926 101.6 101.40 4.35 94. 36 g-278 99.01 362 99.45 9.130 99.85 
1927 99.2 99.00 4, 20 91.11 977 95.20 135 95.90 8.835 96.62 
19268 101.86 101.59 4.12 89.37 5.066 96.90 -253 97.75 9.024 98.6 
1929 101.4 101.20 id 96.31 5.212 99.69 . 397 100.00 9.161 100.19 
1930 102.9 102.69 4.35 94. 36 g7ae 100.27 4 100.73 9.247 101,33 
1931 97.6 97.41 3.85 83.51 721 90.30 858 91.57 68.511 93.08 
1932 60.2 60.04 3.50 75.92 3.735 71.44 667 72.97 6,844 74.85 
133 a6 60.98 3.24 3-3 3.627 69.38 +368 71.41 6.765 73.98 

92. . ; : 9 : 02 : .522 62.26 
1935 93.5 93.31 2.43 52.71 $:226 33-2 921 48-35 4-28 £1142 
1936 93.2 93.01 2.42 22°32 3,823 73.23 901 76.61 7.416 81.1C 
1937 107. 107.29 2.21 7.9 4.293 62.12 535 66.52 6.434 92.24 
1938 112. 112.18 2.00 43.38 i388 83.55 665 £8.56 8.692 95.06 
1939 113.9 113.67 2.05 44 47 4455 85.21 770 90.20 8.839 90.67 
19 416.0 115.77 1.78 38.61 4.376 83.70 734 89.32 8.635 96.62 
1941 116.5 116.2 1.52 32.97 4.239 81.08 581 87.24 8.711 95.26 
1942 120.6 120.3 1.26 27.11 4,221 80.74 608 87.67 8.844 96.72 
194 124.5 124.25 1.25 27.11 4.358 83.36 789 80.50 9.130 99.85 
19 133.9 133.63 1.1 24.73 4.611 8% .20 150 96.14% 9.741 106,53 
1945 142.8 142.51 1,02 22.13 4, £2 22.37 +59 101.55 10.297 112.61 
1946 154.7 154.39 1.25 27.11 5.4) 103.56 19 112.46 11.3% 124,07 
1947 i ae 1.2 27.11 6.010 114.96 984 124.81 12.591 137.70 





building costs and interest rates for 
New Jersey, where such figures were 
available. Where comparison was pos- 
sible, these figures were almost identi- 
cal for the same periods. 

A formula was then constructed in 
order to ascertain for any given year 
what would be the total cost of amor- 
tizing a serial bond issue floated spe- 
cifically for building construction of 
the same year. This formula was found 
as follows: 

1. The sum of money to be raised 
by a bond issue in any one year to 
construct a building is influenced by 
the construction cost index for that 
year. Therefore, if B is the symbol 
for the sum of money to be raised by 
a bond issue to construct the building 
in a base year, and C is the symbol 
(in per cent) for the construction cost 
index, then B times C, or BC, is the 
amount of money required to be raised 
by a bond issue to construct that build- 
ing, regardless of the year. 


EXAMPLE: 

Base Year 

B= $2,000,000 
C= 100% 

BC— $2,000,000 
1947 

B= $2,000,000 

C= 171.36% 

BC = $3,427,200 


2. To amortize the principal of a 
bond issue by fixed amounts each term 
(serial bonds retired at fixed inter- 
vals) requires a fixed charge equal to 
the total bond issue divided by the 
number of terms. Where N is the 
symbol for the number of terms and 
BC is the amount of money raised by 
the bond issue, the fixed charge re- 
quired each term for amortization of 


BC 





the total bond issue is 
N 

3. During the amortization period, 
interest charges must be met each 
term on the outstanding bonds. The 
most widely used formula for finding 
the average interest payable during the 
amortization period, where the princi- 
pal is reduced by fixed amounts each 
term, is as follows: 


BC=Total bond issue ( principal ) 
I= Average interest payable each 
term 
N= Number of terms 
R= Interest rate 
Then, I=BC (N+1)R 
ae or 
BC (N+1)R 
ee 


4. We therefore find that the total 
amount of money required each term 
to retire the bonds and pay the in- 
terest is equal to the sum of the fixed 


amount required to amortize the prin- 
cipal and the average interest payable. 


BC .. BC (N L)R 
N - 2N 
2BC + BC (N+ 1)R 
2N 
BC 2 (N+ 1)R 
2N 


5. Since B is a constant factor in 
the formula, it can be eliminated and 
the finished formula appears thus: 

C= Building Cost Index 

N= Number of Interest Terms 

R=Rate of Interest (coupon rate) 

True Cost Index = 
C27 te 2) 
2N 
This formula was then applied to the 
figures in columns 2 and 4 for each 
year. The results are found in columns 
6, 8 and 10. 


An examination of column 2 shows 
that 1923 had a building cost index 
of 100.2, which is the closest to 100. 
This year was therefore chosen as the 
base year. The figures in columns 3, 
5, 7, 9 and 11 were then computed 
as percentage variations from the base 
year and became respectively the Build- 
ing Cost Index, Average Interest Rate 
Index, and True Building Costs Index. 
These indexes were then placed in 
graph form to facilitate a study of 
their relationships and trends. 
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Units 3 and 4 of the 
faculty apartments at 
Colorado State College. 


FORTY-TWO PER CENT OF THE FACUL- 
ty of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley is housed in high stand- 
ard apartments. The first unit was 
built eighteen years ago, and its three 
story Tudor style set the architectural 
pattern for the three other units that 
have followed. 

In 1930 the president and trustees, 
after conferring with the faculty and 
being assured of a particular demand 
for apartment housing, decided to un- 
dertake construction of Faculty Club 
Unit 1. 

Unit 1 contained thirteen apartments, 
a large lounge to seat 300, a library- 
card room, a billiards room, a banquet 
room accommodating 250 at tables, 
two guest suites, a club kitchen, public 
rest rooms, and laundry. 

Financing was arranged solely 
through the sale of income bonds, most 
of which were eagerly bought by facul- 
ty members themselves. The Faculty 
Society, enthusiastic for the project, 
agreed to pay from its dues $1 per per- 
son per month (later reduced to 50c) 
to provide for the upkeep of facilities 
and space accessible to all. This fee, a 
nominal sum, yields sufficient revenue 
to maintain nonrentable portions of the 
building in good condition on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

The popularity of the “club” was in- 
stantaneous. Since the first building 
failed to accommodate all eligibles 
seeking apartment quarters, plans were 
soon completed for a second unit. De- 
pression conditions, attended by uncer- 
tainty about the constancy of salary 
income, caused some hesitancy in pro- 
ceeding, and it was not until a P.W.A. 
grant to cover 40 per cent of capital 
investment was available in 1936, that 
Unit 2 was completed. 

In the second structure provision 
was made for twelve apartments, an 
expanded electrically equipped service 
kitchen, family dining room and a 
party dining room. Income bonds were 
again sold—this time to wealthy Den- 
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ver investors—to supplement the 
P.W.A. subsidy. A higher leverage of 
net operating income to pledge on 
Unit 2, in ratio to borrowed funds in- 
vested, made practicable an accelerated 
retirement of the Unit 2 bond issue. 
Last payments against the twenty-year 
repayment schedule were completed in 
1946. 

Continued requests for club housing, 
attributable to the satisfaction of ten- 
ants in the first two units, made it ad- 
visable to erect Unit 3 containing 
another twelve apartments during the 
school year 1939-40. By that time the 
manifest demand was for larger apart- 
ments with one or two bedrooms and a 
private study. Accordingly, Unit 3 
was planned with spacious living rooms 
and commodious bedrooms. Signed 
leases again assured full occupancy 
from the moment it was ready. 

Through a refunding of the unamor- 
tized portion of the income bond issue 
on Unit 1 (by then reduced to 


$30,000) and by a consolidation of the 
physical operations of Units 1 and 3, 
it was possible to sell a refunding bond 
issue pledging the net earnings of old 
and new properties over a twenty-year 
amortization program at an interest - 
rate slightly over 3 per cent. 

World War II caught the completed 
plans for the construction of Unit 4 on 
the architect's drafting board. By 1942 
rentable properties had vanished from 
the entire community. Our waiting 
list of eligibles for college housing and 
apartments had grown so prodigiously 
that strict rules of priority had been in- 
voked in order to ration the limited 
space available. Some relief for the 
needs of the custodial and secretarial 
staffs was provided by the purchase of 
older properties adjoining the campus, 
among them a comfortable, well pre- 
served property containing thirty-seven 
medium-to-small apartments. 

Despite some progress when build- 
ing again became possible, thirty-nine 
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Glimpse of one of the kitchenettes in a faculty apartment. Comfortable living room in a faculty apartment. 
The college owns the electric stoves and refrigerators. This is in a one bedroom apartment in Unit 2. 


The club area of each unit has a large lounge, often used for bridge parties after 
special dinner service in the club dining room and now and then for weddings. 
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families of recently engaged college 
employes were stoically waiting salva- 
tion from small rooms or neighboring 
towns. Consequently, in complete dis- 
regard of unfavorable conditions of 
material supply, an uncertain labor out- 
look, and astronomic costs, it became 
imperative to proceed at once with the 
long arrested plans for the construction 
of Unit 4. There followed, not unex- 
pectedly in 1947, thirteen months of 
construction with attendant griefs. 
Nonetheless, we were able on April 
15 of the year to turn over a well ap- 
pointed building to twelve grateful 
tenants. 

Unit 4 has the doubtful distinction 
of being the highest cost structure of 
its kind in our immediate region. 
Moreover, it carries the most bizarre 
financing we have ever devised. Bor- 
rowed capital funds, secured by the 
ordinary self-liquidating features of in- 
come bond indebtedness, would have 
been justified for this building only as 
a last resort. Fortunately, the school 
was able to arrang= internal financing 
of the project by borrowing without 
interest on a short-term repayment pro- 
gram from the state building mill levy 
monies accumulating with the state 
treasurer for postponed educational 
plant construction. 

Need we confess that cajolery and 
tortuous circumvention of the legal 
legerdemain were essential to accom- 
plish this feat? But there were com- 
pensations. Some $60,000 of the in- 
terest savings are assured by this inter- 
fund transaction. The trustees agreed 
to pledge the net revenues from several 
unrestricted operating accounts (in- 
cluding the debt-free Faculty Club 
Unit 2 of the self-maintaining proper- 
ties) for the repayment of the diverted 
mill levy funds. 

Unit 4, built at a cost two and one- 
half times that of any previous apart- 
ment construction, is obviously not a 
“self-liquidating structure” under the 
conventional, prudent standard of a 
twenty-year debt amortization program. 
It has, nonetheless, we think, already 
served an educational purpose nobly. 
The president attributes to our demon- 
stration of building activity his ability 
to acquire or to retain twelve highly 
competent members of the faculty 
without distorting the institution's sal- 
ary scale. 


SUMMARY OF FACILITIES 


In all, therefore, our Faculty Club 
buildings provide forty-seven apart- 
ments, now accommodating fifty-three 
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members of the administrative staff or 
faculty, some 42 per cent of those 
eligible at present to apply for housing 
in club quarters. Apartments, as table 
1 suggests, range in size from those 
suitable for bachelors’ quarters up to 
those capable of housing a family of 
five persons comfortably. 

Nearly all space is rented unfur- 
nished, but there are abundant built-in 
features in most apartments. Wall 
dressers, cabinets, buffets, wardrobes 
and bookcases increase the appoint- 
ments of the apartments and reduce 
need for the tenants’ furnishings. Kitch- 
ens are equipped with college-owned 
electric stoves and _ refrigerators. 
Laundry rooms contain automatic 
washers of the spin-dry type furnished 
and maintained free by the institution. 
Attic and basement space is marked off 
for storage. Divided stalls under lock 
and key are found in the attics for the 
protection of valuable luggage. 

In the rear of the club units thirty- 
four heated garage stalls in three build- 
ings house the tenants’ automobiles for 
$3 each a month. All four buildings 
are thermostatically heated by circu- 
lating hot water delivered from the cen- 
tral heating plant of the college. Elec- 
tricity is furnished for an extra flat fee 
not exceeding $4 an apartment. 


SUBLETTING PERMITTED 


Even with some turnover of tenants, 
occupancy has been unusually good. 
never having fallen at any time below 
96 per cent of rated house capacity. 
Leases are signed for the college fiscal 
year, but subletting is permitted and 
becomes customary when faculty mem- 
bers are on extended leave or taking 
sabbaticals. Sublessees must be eligible 
for occupany, #.e. must be on the col- 
lege pay roll. Leases are broken auto- 
matically on termination of a salary 
contract except for the emeritus mem- 
bers of the faculty who may, by special 
arrangement, occupy their quarters 
without interruption for life. Rents 
are collected in advance each month 
when salary warrants are distributed. 

It will be noted by reference to 
table 2 that there was considerable va- 
riation in capital expenditures for each 
of the units. Although the four struc- 
tures are not exactly comparable in 
design or fire-resistant classification, 
changes in the national price index for 
general construction were responsible 
in major part for the cost variations 
recorded. 

Our college officials consider the 
“best buy” of all to be Unit 2, built in 


1936. Unit 4, finished at high capital 
cost, is exceptionally well constructed 
for the convenience of occupants. 

In table 3, an operating statement 
expressed in percentage form, there 
appear typical percentage breakdowns 
of income and expense for all club 
apartments’ operation over the recent 
service life of the group. If a single 
year were selected for study, operating 
expenses might vary extensively from 
the combined normal performance of 
previous periods. In our experience 
operating expenses have been as low 
as 37 per cent and as high as 56 per 
cent of gross annual income. Net 
operating profit available for surplus, 
reserves and debt service has always 
been more than adequate to meet the 
stipulations of the bond covenants. 

The college rent schedule for club 
buildings has purposely been kept be- 
low the competitive market during the 
1942-48 inflationary period. Rent ad- 
vances, totaling in the aggregate 18 
per cent and taken in two steps a year 
apart, have been concluded without 
overt murmurs from tenants. Much 
higher rents are amply justified, if ra- 
tionalized from reproduction cost of 
the depreciated buildings, but have 
conscientiously been avoided through- 
out the period. 

The trustees and the college admin- 
istration condone this ill concealed sub- 
sidy for two reasons: (1) relative 
hardship in the college faculty is obvi- 
ous because faculty income, though 
improved, has not kept pace with the 
spiraling cost-of-living index; (2) 
public policy under the various rent 
control acts has sought to protect the 
private renter enjoying ceiling controls 
in such a way as to make institutional 
rent increases appear invidious. 

Table 1, already mentioned, shows 
what the faculty members’ rent 
dollars buy in 1948 in each class of 
club quarters. In computing gross 
charges, add garage rent and electricity 
charges, if desired, for pricing compar- 
isons. 


FACTORS IN SUCCESS 

Nothing thus far, perhaps, would 
indicate that our housing performance 
is unique. After all, are not chicken 
coops and piano boxes in fairly heavy 
demand right now if they happen to 
adjoin a college campus where enroll- 
ment has doubled and where an ordi- 
nary five-room house sells at $20,000? 
But our stake in faculty housing was 
laid down before these abnormal con- 
ditions arose and must be picked up 
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Table 1—Rental Rates and Types of Quarters Furnished Faculty Table 3—Typical Consolidated 
Club Apartments. (Effective April 10, 1948) 


Operating Statement, 1942-47 























No. of Apts. Monthly 
Available Composition of Quarters Provided Rental Ranges 
5 Living room, rollaway bed, closet and bath..........eeeeeeeeeceeees $25 
11 Combination living room-bedroom, bath and kitchenette...........+++5 35-40 
Living room, bedroom, kitchen, bath and rollaway bed closet........... 45-55 
5 Living room, bedroom, combination study-bedroomette, kitchen, bath..... 50-55 
4 Two bedrooms, living room-dining room, kitchen and bath...........+++ 55-60 
14 Two bedrooms, living room, dining room, study, kitchen and bath ...... 65-80 
Table 2—Comparative Construction Costs 
Cost 
Bldg. Cubage Sq. Ft. Adjusted Costs Per Cu. Ft.* 
Unit 1 193,739 15,692 $ 72,363.19 .374 
Unit 2 141,350 13,138 $ 73,685.94 .521 
Unit 3 180,720 13,926 $ 77,995.65 432 
Unit 4 184,744 14,585 $187,984.77 1.018 





*No equipment included; garages excluded. 

















Operating Income Per Cent 
Apartment Rentals. .........+++++ «++ 94,23 
Guest Room Rentals...........- TTT re 
Other Income (lounges, garages, etc.)... 3.65 
Total Operating Income........++ 100.00 
Operating Expenses 
Salaries and Wages. .......-eeee00. 10.23 
Miscellaneous Supplies............. -. 2.09 
Repel cseccccccvcescduestieuthee 13.68 
Replacements. .cccccccccevescesséee 4.88 
Pee ee otha-os save Pere S| 
Lewy. .cccscccsbebceswenns actees 65 
WneWIRED 2 cc ccvcccveceenneheeedwsn 1.48 
Gen. Overhead Apportioned.......... 4.94 
Cther Enpenees..ccecssceseseesseess 14 
Total Operating Expenses..... coe 47.96 
Net Operating Income available for debt 
service, reserves and capital im- 
POVEMOME. ccvcdvesesscovwe des 52.64 
Debt Service Requirements...........+ 29.17 
Unrestricted Surplus. ..........++ 23.47 


in a game of chance statistically cer- 
tain to continue long after the current 
building crisis is over. How do we 
account for our modest success to date, 
and on what do we depend for the 
future? 

We attribute our relative good for- 
tune in making the Faculty Club apart- 
ments development serve institutional 
purposes to six factors: 

1. Space for space, club units are 
above the standard of housing of the 
community. 

2. Club apartment life has been 
carefully planned to fit co-existent, but 
paradoxical, living interests of the fac- 
ulty. The demand has been for a sub- 
stantial personal freedom and privacy 
combined with readily available outlets 
for gregarious responses and group 
activities. 

The maintenance of the dining room 
in the club area has proved to be an 
attractive feature for single women 
professors and for the family bored 
with its own cuisine and depressed by 
an aftermath of dishwashing. Club 
guest suites are used constantly by res- 
idents to entertain friends visiting for 
brief periods. Frequently the club 
lounge is in use for bridge parties 
after special dinner service in the 
“party” room. Gardeners acquire ach- 
ing backs and gorgeous iris on plots 
of ground especially reserved for them. 
Youngsters of all ages are welcomed 
as residents. 

3. The buildings and grounds divi- 
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sion is under explicit instructions to 
attain a high standard of maintenance. 
We often furnish tenants courtesies 
strictly out of routine in ordinary com- 
mercial apartment service. Packages 
are received for tenants when they are 
away and are delivered to the door 
when they arrive home. Cleaning of 
access areas must be meticulous and 
above criticism. 

If a distressed professor's car won't 
start in’ winter, a college custodian 
probably will tow it to a neighborhood 
garage. A telephone call gets prompt 
service on a jammed casement or leaky 
faucet. Redecoration, with deferential 
regard for the tenant's tastes, takes 
place oftener than empirical mainte- 
nance formulas would dictate. 

4. Space assignments and club apart- 
ment policies are made objectively but 
directed with a personal touch by the 
president's office. Answers are firm, 
direct and consistent with the teacher- 
employment commitments that have 
been made. 

5. Club units are operated as com- 
ponents of our division of self-main- 
taining properties. Accrual accounting 
for club operations is detailed and ac- 
curate. Overheads are distributed over 
many properties to keep individual 
unit Costs at a minimum. An experi- 
enced custodial staff is available to do 
many tasks in club apartment quarters 
as well as in residence halls and other 
college houses. In the environment of 
a small college of 1800 students a self- 


maintaining properties organization is 
an extraordinary advantage. Schools 
not similarly situated can ill afford to 
overlook the value of such an auxiliary 
organization. 

6. A large majority of the faculty 
group prizes the job security it has 
attained. Satisfied in a permanent ten- 
ure status, our people can make long- 
term plans. With few exceptions, sal- 
aries are paid annually by the college 
on a twelve-month basis for four quar- 
ters of instruction assignments. 


TURNOVER IS LOW 


Cool summers in Colorado obviate 
the need for the breaks in residence 
urgent in intolerably humid, warmer 
climates. Summer session teaching ends 
six or seven weeks before the fall term 
starts. Strictly in the Western tradi- 
tion, faculty life in Greeley is infor- 
mal, free of caste, socially cohesive and, 
we believe, unique in avoiding the 
curse of factional cleavages. These fac- 
tors have a bearing on housing, and 
club residence is not subject to inces- 
cant turnover. 

An improper mixture of any of the 
foregoing ingredients can foredoom 
apparently well conceived projects to 
failure. 

Consequently, we believe: (1) that 
a market analysis is mandatory before 
any permanent housing is undertaken, 
and (2) that it is well to develop the 
plan cautiously with frequent prudent 
reappraisals of the campus outlook. 








ROOM DESIGN AND FURNISHINGS FOR 


LAST FALL WHEN THE FIRST STU- 
dents moved Hall at 
Marymount College, we found vindica- 
tion of the view that you can have 
built-in furniture and still retain op- 
portunities for individual expression 
of ideas in interior decoration. 


We had decided to see what could 
be done to get maximum use out of 
cubage from floor to ceiling. The usual 
deep, narrow closet with relatively nar- 
doors that tend to make rear 
areas useless was eliminated from our 
planning. Instead, we planned wid: 
spaces with rolling doors from end 
to end, with the depth no greater 
than convenient arm's reach. Every 
inch was thus made useful to the 
room's occupant. 

The closets are compact with a stack 
of drawers designed for ready han- 
dling, with shoe racks conveniently 
placed yet taking up a minimum of 
space, with adequate space for hanging 
clothes, including long evening dresses, 
and with shelves for storage of mis- 
cellaneous items—but within quick 
reach. Less frequently used articles 
and luggage may be easily stored on 
top shelves. 

Well chosen standard furniture 
makes the built-in closet that much 
more valuable. Each girl, whether in 
a single or a double room, has her 
own night table, chair, desk and bu- 
reau. To these are added such pieces 
of furniture or decoration as the girl 
may wish. 

The new furniture is smartly de- 
signed in steel; color groups include 
burgundy and ivory paneling, green, 
blue, amber and a popular combina- 
tion called “silver mist” that features 
trimming of silver gray, with a blue 
background. 

Around these pieces of furniture 
designed for utilitarian purposes, the 
individual student may apply her own 
imaginative treatment to create a 
home-like atmosphere. Draperies, ad- 
ditional chairs, pictures and personal 
items give life to each room. 
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BUILT-IN CLOSET in use, Ad- 
jacent to the shoe rack is space 
for hanging shorter garments 
such as sweaters or sweat shirts. 


From all front rooms, views may be 
had for many miles of the widest 
stretches of the Hudson, and from all 
of the rear rooms, the picturesque 
Tarrytown lakes and the rolling hills 
and diversified scenery of Westchester 
County may be seen. 

Each pair of rooms is connected by 
a bathroom. All bathrooms are in- 
terior rooms, mechanically ventilated 
so that the full perimeter of the build- 
ing is utilized for windows lighting 
the bedrooms. The rooms have tinted 
walls with matching tiles in the ad- 
joining bathrooms. All single rooms, 
of which there are 90, are in the three- 
story wings; all double rooms, num- 
bering 63, are in the central portion. 

The dominant building on the cam- 
pus is Butler Hall, flanked by Gerard 
Hall on the north and the Science 
Building on the south. All of these 
buildings are in French Renaissance 


OWCEIM 


style and were built when costs were 
much more reasonable than they are 
today. 

Faced with the problem of design- 
ing a building in harmony with three 
structures in the French Renaissance 
style in a period of almost prohibitive 
costs, we decided that stonework could 
be kept to the minimum and, when 
used, could be reminiscent of the style 
of the neighboring group. This con- 
cept carries out the color scheme effec- 
tively. The new building looks as if 
it “belongs,” yet it has proved as eco- 
nomical to build as present circum- 
stances permit. 

The structure is a steel frame with 
two-way tile arch and concrete slab 
construction. The soil is sufficiently 
good to allow the use of spread foot- 
ings. The exterior materials are Swen- 
son pink granite, buff Indiana lime- 
stone, and a buff brick bordering on 
an orange tone. The base course, at 
grade, and the west terrace are of 
granite like Butler Hall. The main 
entrance doorway, which is the only 
ornamental feature on the west facade, 
and a few simple band courses and 
cornices are of limestone. The brick is 
laid in Flemish bond. All exterior 
windows and doors are wood, except 
roof doors, which are metal. 


The building has a four story cen- 
tral portion with three story wings 
north and south of it. Stairs separate 
the three parts and are expressed on 
the exterior by pylon-like towers. 

Under the north wing is one large 
recreation room. Adjoining it, in the 
rear of the central portion, is a small 
snack kitchen. The remainder of the 
basement floor is as yet unassigned. 

The building is equipped with self- 
service elevator. At each floor, adja- 
cent to the elevator, is the supervisor's 
bedroom. 

The residence hall will house com- 
fortably more than 200 students. It 
is named for Pere Antoine Gailhac, 
founder of the Institute of the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
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ROOM DESIGN 


THE FIRST MEN'S HALLS AT THE UNI- 
versity of Wisconsin were constructed 
in 1925. A second group was added 
in 1939-40. The latest addition to the 
system, the Charles Sumner Slichter 
Hall, was completed last fall. 

Since 1926 and up to the present 
date, we have kept an active file of 
suggestions for improving residence 
halls. These have come from students, 
house fellows, maintenance men, and 
the entire residence halls staff, and they 
relate to improvements in building 
layouts and in student rooms. The 
student room in the new Slichter Hall 
is a combination of these ideas and is, 
we believe, an excellent room for men. 
The room is not extravagant, but it has 
been designed for comfortable living 
at moderate cost. 

A standard double room is 12! by 
1414 feet and is 9 feet high. The one 
large double window in each room has 
a wide marble sill. We have found 
that with a window sill of marble or 
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AND FURNISHINGS FOR, 
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terrazzo the maintenance cost is far 
less than it is with a wood sill which 
has to be refinished every few years. 
All rooms have venetian blinds, which 
have proved popular with the residents 
and are not much more costly than 
suitable window curtains. (Cleaning 
venetian blinds does place a burden on 
the maintenance staff but we are con- 
vinced that they are worth the effort. ) 
Student rooms have an attractive as- 
phalt floor; rubber tile was used in the 
corridors, where ceilings are acousti- 
cally treated. 

A cabinet wardrobe section for two 
men is built along one side of each 
room. For the average male student, 
we have found that approximately 36 
inches of wardrobe hanging space is 
sufficient, The upper portion of the 














wardrobe is devoted to storage space 
for small week-end suitcases and bulky 
boxes. The shoe rail is an advantage, 
for it keeps the floor area clearer and 
easier to clean. Louvers in the door 
sections of the towel cabinet permit 
circulation of air and cut down the 
danger of mold or musty odors. 

Drawers in the bureau section are 
designed to give ample depth to en- 
sure capacity use. Unless a drawer 1s 
deep enough, a folded shirt cannot be 
placed in it advantageously. A drawer 
21 inches deep is satisfactory for most 
purposes. It is essential that each stu- 
dent have one drawer which is com- 
pletely enclosed and is provided with 
a good lock. It is a good idea to design 
this drawer so that it cannot be re- 
moved, eliminating the danger of a 
mixup in keys. 

A built-in medicine cabinet over the 
bureau section keeps shaving materials, 
tooth brushes and other toilet articles 
off the top of the bureau, adding to the 
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neatness of the room. Included in the 
conventional outlets next to the medi- 
cine cabinet, as well as in outlets in 
all of the bathrooms, are static elimi- 
nators so that electric razors will not 
interfere with radio reception. We de- 
pend on good lamps for reading and 
studying, so a sufficient number of out- 
lets is included in all rooms. 

Each room is equipped with metal 
study chairs with fabricoid seats, an 
easy chair, individual study desks (this 
permits larger variation in arrange- 





ment of room furniture and gives each 
student a chance to arrange his desk 
in the best position to fit in with his 
study habits), and a bed, convertible 
from single bed to double decker. Some 
students prefer their beds in a single 
bed arrangement and others as double 
deckers, so they are arranged in ac- 
cordance with their requests. The beds 
have slat springs and innerspring mat- 
tresses. 

In both the men’s and women’s halls 
we have standardized on metal furni- 


ture. Most of the metal furniture pur- 
chased in 1925-26 is still in use and 
much of it has been refinished only 
once and is in good condition, despite 
extremely heavy use during the war 
years. 

The comfort and health of the stu- 
dents, the long-term maintenance of 
the building and the equipment, the 
daily cleaning, and the upkeep of the 
building are the things considered 
when designing and constructing resi 
dence halls at Wisconsin. 


is 


TWO VIEWS [above and on opposite page) of standard double room in men's halls at 
the University of Wisconsin. Bureaus and wardrobes are built in; the furniture is of metal. 
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BEHIND THE DIGNITY AND DURABIL- 
ity of its Georgian Colonial architec- 
Pembroke College's beautiful 
new residence hall, Andrews Hall, is 
as modern as this minute 
typical of the gracious way of life as 
its planners could have hoped. 
Housing 248 of a total enrollment 
of 900 undergraduate women students 
at Pembroke (Brown University’s co- 
ordinate women’s college), Andrews is 
of a.size and distinction to command 
national attention. It was built as one 
of the projects of the Brown housing 
and development campaign at a cost 
of slightly more than $2,000,000 and 
was opened officially in October 1947. 
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Using every inch of its four stories, 
mezzanine, basement and subbasement 
to provide the utmost in convenience, 
the building measures 345 feet long 
and 106 feet deep and joins two other 
Pembroke dormitories to form a 
U-shaped open court. Its Indiana 
limestone and brick, in the Flemish 
bond design, have been expertly 
blended with these buildings by the 
architect, Thomas Mott Shaw of Perry 
Shaw and Hepburn, Boston. Conti- 
nuity has been carried out inside the 
dormitories, too, by making through- 
hallways on several floors from An- 
drews into the residences forming the 
sides of the U—an architectural feat, 










Sole LIVE GRACIOUSLY 


considering the difference of levels 
on the rising ground. 

Open to the street and faced by 
the three dormitories is a stretch of 
lawn and trees with paths leading up 
to a large bluestone terrace before the 
doors of Andrews. The terrace forms 
the ceiling of the residence’s spacious 
100 by 61 
high, 


foot dining room, two 
with 
facing onto the court. 
On the other side of the building 
are a sunken garden and shrubbery, 
enclosed by a decorative brick wall 


stories windows 


large 


extending well above the street level. 
Andrews is architecturally divided 
into three parts: a main section and 
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SINGLE ROOMS measure |6!/, by 10 feet. Students 


furnish own curtains, bedspreads, cushions and rugs. 





DOUBLE ROOMS have two-side exposure. Serving 
as couches by day, divan-beds unfold for sleeping. 





PAJAMA LOUNGES adjoin kitchenettes on each 
floor. They are furnished in a variety of gay colors. 


two wings. Students’ rooms are on the 
mezzanine and all four floors, while 
each floor of each wing has its own 
special facilities. Interior decoration 
is striking throughout. 

Entirely fire resistant, with a fire 
alarm system and extinguisher equip- 
ment, the building is of reinforced 
concrete slab and steel construction. 
At each end enclosed fire escapes, with 
specially beveled “non-panic” corners, 
eliminate the possibility of students 
being trapped in a rush. 

Four main stairways, as well as two 
automatic passenger elevators and one 
service elevator, run the height of the 
building. The stairways are of steel 
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with slate treads and landings, and 
their walls are done in green glazed 
tile. With an eye to both cleanliness 
and good appearance, the spacious 
corridors have been finished with a 
sheet rubber dado. 

For snow and ice removal, the ter- 
race is specially equipped with outlets 
for hot water impregnated with steam. 
The roof gutters in the downspout 
areas are electrically heated to prevent 
freezing. Under the all-metal cornices 
lie staging rings for efficient and easy 
use in exterior work. 

The roofing is of slate on reinforced 
concrete roof planking, and a 40 by 
74 foot area over one wing has been 


KITCHENETTE-LAUNDRIES on each floor have 


steam driers to accommodate two large washes. 


built into a flat tile sundeck available 
for all three dormitories. 

Interior partitions are of plaster and 
are supported on metal spring clips 
and furring channels that absorb the 
noise and promote good study and rest 
conditions. Door frames are of pressed 
steel with doors of single paneled 
steel. 

Taking the building from the bot- 
tom up: the subbasement contains all 
mechanical equipment for plumbing, 
heating and electricity, the main Pem 
broke College oil generated heating 
plant providing the heat. 

The basement figures prominently 
in the architect's plans with its high 
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dining hall rising into one side of the 
mezzanine. Seating 450, this hall is 
one of the university's largest. An 
ultramodern, superbly finished kitchen 
adjoins along the length of the dining 
hall, serving 1800 meals a day, in- 
cluding those it provides for another 
residence. Also on this level are a 
private dining room for special uses, 
lobbies and coatrooms at either end of 
the dining room to ensure the mini- 
mum of congestion, an employes’ din- 
ing room, the laundry, cleaning 
equipment, and storerooms. 

The dining hall is painted in a light 
green that matches the foliage in two 
large murals which decorate one wall. 
Made of French hand blocked wall- 

per, “Scenic America,” the murals 
are of the 18th century design, depict- 
ing New York harbor, West Point, 
Boston harbor, the Natural Bridge, 
and Niagara Falls. Indirect lighting 
and tall grooved columns emphasize 
the hall’s size. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


The two outstanding features of the 
40 by 100 foot kitchen are the ma- 
terial and design of the facilities. Of 
stainless steel, they afford efficiency of 
movement and easy cleaning through 
the modernization of such obstruc- 
tions as old-fashioned knobs, legs, 
faucets and switches. One-fourth of 
the kitchen space is used for the stor- 
age of vegetables, bakery goods, meats, 
frozen foods, dairy products, and 
garbage. The other three-fourths, used 
in the preparation of meals, houses 
a complete bake shop, vegetable prep- 
aration room, and such equipment as 
gas stoves; dish washers with con- 
densing dehumidifiers to decrease 
heat; can washers; special pot sinks; 
butchers’ tables and block; an elec- 
trical bone saw, electric choppers and 
dough mixers; steam kettles, also with 
condensers, and an ice cream maker, 
all in addition to modern versions of 
standard equipment. Hoods with 
grease filters cover many of these open 
facilities when they are not in use, 
and iron pigs grind up the garbage 
and flush it down the drains. 

An item of special convenience and 
Sanitary merit is the closed cabinet 
for glasses placed just inside the elec- 
tric eye controlled doors between the 
kitchen and dining room. An auto- 
matic mechanical device brings the 
glasses to hand level as needed. 

Capable of serving either waiter or 
cafeteria style meals, the kitchen is 
done in green tile with red tile floors 
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and acoustically treated ceilings. Its 
staff numbers thirty-one. 

The next floor up, the mezzanine, 
is partitioned into soundproof music 
practice rooms, a projection room for 
showing movies in the dining room, 
offices of the chef and dietitian, and 
an alumnae lounge. Besides wasting 
no space, these arrangements are ad- 
mirably located for their special serv- 
ices. 

On the ground or first floor, four 
handsome lounges, furnished in the 
traditional Georgian manner with 
floor-length windows, decorative. mir- 
rors, and colorfully upholstered fur- 
niture, look out onto the terrace. The 
furniture was chosen with special at- 
tention to quality and includes numer- 
ous comfortable chairs, divans with 
low arms, and plenty of tables. 

While the wings are devoted to 
student rooms, the main section holds 
offices, guest rooms, and apartments 
for the two administrative staff mem- 
bers. The receptionist’s desk, flanked 
by bulletin boards and lockboxes for 
mail, is installed immediately beyond 
a commodious oblong lobby. 

The staff suites, with flooring of oak 
parquetry, include a living room, bath, 
bedroom and kitchenette, all in mod- 
ern, smooth lined design. 

Student rooms, of which there are 
166 (82 doubles and 84 singles), are 
artistically painted in a variety of 
pastel colors. Darker tones are used 
on the south side of the building, 
lighter ones to the north. Average 
measurements for doubles are 1644 by 
16 feet, for singles, 16% by 10% feet. 
All are equipped with built-in book- 
cases, roomy Clothes closets, and pri- 
vate lavatories with medicine cabinets. 
Floors are of rubber tile and windows 
are plentiful, many of them with win- 
dow seats. 

The furniture for these rooms is 
modernistically designed and was 
chosen to suit the double duty the 
rooms will perform as both bedroom 
and study. It was specially manufac- 
tured to provide as much space and 
comfort as possible, while emphasiz- 
ing attractiveness and adaptability. 

All residents are provided with a 
divan-bed, desk, chest of drawers, 
small chest, armchair, desk chair, floor 
lamp, and desk lamp. All rooms have 
intramural telephones, concealed pic- 
ture moldings, and combination chair 
rails and plug-in strips for the elec- 
trical outlets which are spaced at 18 
inch intervals. 

Regular features of each floor of 


each wing are toilet and shower rooms, 
a pajama lounge, and a laundry-kitch- 
enette. Soundproofed telephone booths 
for outside calls and full length mir- 
rors are placed in the corridors. Toi- 
lets, showers and one tub per section 
have been installed to provide ample 
facilities for everyone, even at the 
daily rush periods and on week ends. 
Walled in green glazed tile, with cer 
amic tile floors, the bathrooms also 
furnish the students with additional 
lavatories and special hair-washing ap- 
paratus. Bathroom fixtures are ceiling 
or wall hung to make cleaning easy. 

Other special cleaning features are 
the incinerator shafts with self-closing, 
silent doors and the ducts for the 
vacuum cleaning system, both placed 
at intervals through the hallways. 


MANY CONVENIENCES 


The roomy kitchenettes have cup- 
board space, hot plates, and two-com- 
partment, stainless steel sinks. A 
laundry convenience is a steam drier 
with 120 feet of rack space for the 
sole use of students in each section. 
For ironing, a wall recessed ironing 
board for each laundry can be swung 
horizontally out into the room. The 
pajama lounges, for late snacks, bridge 
games, and general community life, 
are decorated to match their various 
types of reed furniture. 

Heating is accomplished by steam 
from the oil burners, using built-in 
convector-type radiation under the 
windows. For the lobbies, dining 
room, kitchen, lounges, laundries and 
corridors, indirect heating is used; 
fresh air is brought in, heated, filtered 
and reheated. 

Andrews Hall cost approximately 
$1.18 per cubic foot of raw construc- 
tion. Including furnishings, equip- 
ment, fees, land and landscaping, the 
total cost of the finished building was 
about $1.45 per cubic foot. 

“New buildings are no substitute 
for good teaching,” President Henry 
M. Wriston of Brown University has 
said. “But appropriate living condi- 
tions support and supplement good 
teaching, and good teaching needs 
every possible support. 

“Brick and mortar are no substitute 
for inspired and devoted men, but 
better environment helps their efforts. 
If, therefore, we are to show forth 
a primary regard to the individual, 
if we are to insist upon his infinite 
value and emphasize his obligation to 
wrestle with infinite problems, we 
must create a fitting environment.” 
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WITH HIGH CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
likely to continue for some time, it 
becomes increasingly important to 
consider all reasonable economies in 
the planning and construction of 
buildings. Many colleges have adopted 
the doubtful expedient of erecting 
temporary structures to meet this sit- 
uation. This may be justified when 
the need for additional facilities is 
only temporary; otherwise well 
planned and permanently constructed 
buildings will, in the long run, prove 
more economical and satisfactory. 

In the field of residence hall plan- 
ning, certain basic economies must be 
applied if costs are to be held at any- 
thing approaching a reasonable level. 
One of these is the studied elimination 
of waste space. 

The common arrangement of a cen- 
ter corridor with double rooms on 
each side is essentially an extravagant 
plan. The unit plan of rooms grouped 
around individual stairways is more 
economical to construct and has the 
added advantages of eliminating cor- 
tidor noise, of increased fire safety, of 
greater flexibility in the use of the 
building, and of social gain through 
the breaking up of the dormitory 
population into smaller units. 

A second economy, one which is less 
easily understood and which has an 
even greater effect on cost, is the 
economical use of materials. In a study 
of comparative costs of buildings 
made some years ago, I discovered that 
the lowest construction costs were ob- 
tained if the width of the building 
was held to less than 430 feet. This 
principle holds whether the building 
is constructed in one long strip or if, 


SIX GIRLS TO A SUITE 


No Center Corridor Yet Centralized Control 


WILLIAM M. INGEMANN 


Architect, 


as in a residence hall, it is planned in 
units surrounding a courtyard or in 
wings extending from a central sec- 
tion. Such an arrangement allows a 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
GENERAL DATA: Residence hall for 200 


women. 

CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof construction; 
solid plaster partitions; aluminum windows; 
cement stairs covered with mastic tile. 


FLOORING: Mastic tile. 


WALLS: Casota stone with Indiana lime- 
stone trim; flat roof. 

CEILINGS: Acoustic plaster. 

HEATING: Steam with cabinet radiators. 

LIGHTING: Standard incandescent. 

CALL SYSTEMS: Buzzer and return ca'l 


system. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: One centra! entrance 
with passages to three stairways. Single 
study-bedrooms. A lounge opening off the 
stairway and a toilet and shower room 
for each six occupants. Living quarters 
for the dean and assistant dean and a 
large common lounge and recreation 
rooms. 

COSTS: General, $291,605; plumbing and 
heating, $53,845; electrical, $12,938. To- 
tal, $358,388. 
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single line of columns down the center 
and an economical 15 foot span on 
each side for the floor construction. 
It also permits planning for a max- 
imum amount of sunlight and air and 
for bath and toilet facilities directly 
accessible from each suite. 

Until recently, application of these 
economies in unit planning was ap- 
plied only to dormitories for men. 
This was because of the difficulty of 
providing adequate control of the 
various entrances generally considered 
necessary in women’s dormitories, 

The plan of the women’s dormitory 
at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn., represents a notable ad- 
vance in this direction. All sections 
of the building are entered through 
one control point, but the rooms are 
arranged in suites accommodating six 
girls. Each suite consists of a living 
room, six individual study-bedrooms, 
and a bathroom. Gone are the corri- 
dors that generally served no purpose 
but to encourage and transmit noise. 

Five residence halls were constructed 
at Gustavus Adolphus in 1946-47. 
They prove that it is possible to build 
permanent ‘dormitories at a cost of ap- 
proximately $2000 per student. 
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Claremont Men's Coliege 


ROOMS WITH CAMPUS CONNECTIONS 


No Center Corridor; Men Can Step Right Outdoors 


IMMEDIATE FREE ACCESS TO THE OUT- 
of-doors is provided in the plan of the 
new residence hall at Claremont Men's 
College, Claremont, Calif. Each of the 
32 bedrooms has an outside entrance. 
Second floor bedrooms are entered 
from outside covered balconies, and 
first floor bedrooms from the gallery 
below. Expansive windows also bring 
bedrooms and campus together. 

The second unit of a four-building 
quadrangle is now under construction. 
Stark as these buildings are in func- 
tional design, simple plan and frankly 
exposed construction, they have al- 
ready proved effective men’s quarters 
as Appleby Hall, the first unit, pictured 
above, is already in use. 

The elimination of central halls and 
the grouping of sleeping rooms about 
centered bathrooms, dictated by econ- 
omy, have proved to be pleasant and 
quiet arrangements. Each group of 
four bedrooms shares a double bath- 
room equipped with two showers, two 
lavatories and two toilets. Each bed- 
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Claremont Men's College 


room has direct access to the bath; each 
student, an individual medicine cabinet 
in the bathroom. 

A partial basement houses the me- 
chanical equipment, trunk 
laundry, and linen storage. Additional 
rooms on each floor are available for 


storage, 


linen, storage and for housekeeping. 

Allison and Rible of Los Angeles 
are the architects. The cost of one res- 
idence hall for 64 students is approx- 
imately $163,000, exclusive of furnish- 
ings. The cost per square foot is 
$12.50; per student occupant, $2547. 


Details of Construction 


CONSTRUCTION: Designed to withstand 
seismic stresses. Concrete walls, floors, 
stairs, balconies and roof slab. Shingle 
tile roofing has moderate slope, hips at 
corners, and broad overhangs. Copper 
gutter and downspouts. Steel casement 
windows with bronze screens and venetian 
blinds. Balcony railing has heavy steel 
mesh panels. Individual plywood ward- 
robes with sound insulated backs and 
sides form cross partitions between bed- 
rooms. 


EXTERIOR WALLS: Concrete painted in 


two colors. 


FLOORING: Bedrooms and balconies, 


colored cement; bathrooms, ceramic tile. 


INTERIOR WALLS: Concrete and plywood 
painted; shower compartments tiled. 

CEILINGS: Concrete beams and slabs 
painted. 

HEATING: Steam heated recessed con- 
vectors manually controlled; steam supply 
from college plant. 

LIGHTING: Bedroom overall lighting from 
ceiling fixtures. Built-in bookcase and 
stand at each bed contains a specially 
designed reading lamp. Additional out- 
lets for incidental floor lamps in each 
bedroom. 

TELEPHONE: Public telephone on each 
floor serviced by student in adjoining 
bedroom. 
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APPLEBY HALL, first of the 
four dormitories to be built, has 
a magnificent view of Mount 
San Antonio. Now a second hall 
is being built on the same plan. 


IMMEDIATE ACCESS to the 
out-of-doors, which the floor 
a below provides, is particu- 
arly enjoyed by the men. Each 
room gives onto a balcony or 
a gallery below as may be seen. 
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Ilinois Institute of Technology 


METROPOLITAN 1948—STYLED FOR MEN 


A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM TO PROVIDE RAYMOND J. SPAETH 
housing for students and staff in a self ities Bichitede’ said Senamabes 
contained study, work and living area Illinois Institute of Technology 

has been undertaken by Illinois Insti- Chicago 


tute of Technology, Chicago. 

Two four-story residence halls of 
the type shown here will be ready for — 
occupancy in the fall; another ten- 
story apartment building for married 
students is going up. Two more ten- 
story buildings are contemplated, as 
are ten more residence halls like the 
one pictured here and three more 
three-story walkup apartment build- 
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ings. FOURTH FLOOR— SECOND AND THIRD FLOORS SIMILAR 

Quarters in each of the two resi- 
dence halls nearing completion will ° RNS. as 
consist of 51 double rooms, seven 


single rooms, and a matron’s suite. — ns ae: mea. 
The buildings will be fireproof. Floor- 
ing will be asphalt tile; ceilings, 


painted concrete slab, and walls, paint- 
ed plaster. Heat will be furnished 
from hot water radiators from oil fired 
boilers in each building. They will 
cost $275,000 each. 

Architects for these housing units *'*$" FLoor 
are Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FIRE SAFETY IN 
college residence halls or in any other 
building in which people sleep has its 
peculiar difficulties. In disastrous fires, 
experience has shown that occupants 
may be killed, often in bed, even where 
there is an adequate number of well 
located exits or where the building is 
of fire resistive Construction. 

As the great majority of people 
killed in these fires die of carbon 
monoxide poisoning, adequate means 
of alerting sleeping occupants in case 
of danger and of preventing the rapid 
infiltration of carbon monoxide is of 
prime importance. 

Although no right minded person 
willfully places the importance of hu- 
man life in a secondary position to the 
saving of property, the burden of fire 
safety has been left largely in the hands 
of the fire insurance industry, whose 
direct problem has been that of saving 
property. It has done a skillful and 
brilliant job in this direction. 

A major technic in minimizing 
property fire loss has involved the prin- 
ciple of containing or “bottling up” 
the fire so as to retard combustion and 
localize it. While we can be quite suc- 
cessful in containing actual combus- 
tion, we do not seem to have the means 
of containing the gases of combustion, 
including carbon monoxide, and of 
preventing their infiltration throughout 
a building. A small percentage of this 
gas, combined with exertion or fright, 
has frequently caused heart failure. 

If we cannot contain these gases, the 
obvious alternate is to exhaust them 
and to take them out of the building 
before they have passed through corri- 
dors and bedrooms with fatal results. 
This brings us into conflict with the 
established bottling up practice as de- 
veloped to protect property. It remains 
a controversial issue. 

A typical example of this contro- 
versy arises from a provision in many 
building codes that skylights over stair 
wells and elevator shafts shall be of 
plain glass so that if exposed to a hot 
fire the glass will break and form a 
vent to exhaust these gases of combus- 
tion and the excessive heat which would 
otherwise cause progressive combustion. 
It is conceded by those opposed to 
this emergency venting* that this pro- 





_ “Bulletin No. 245, Mar. 20, 1947, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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BARGAINS IN FIRE SAFETY 


MAURICE WEBSTER 
Architect, Evanston, Ill. 


vision has been a factor in the saving 
of many lives, but it is argued that it 
will not always work where the fire 
in the stair well is not hot enough or 
the building is very high. To use such 
an argument as a reason for omis- 
sion of this provision would imply 
that we should not use sprinklers, fire 
resistive construction, or other safety 
measures on the grounds that they may 
not be necessary in the case of some 
specific fire. 


VENTING OF STAIR WELLS 


A traditional argument ha; been 
raised by the underwriters against the 
emergency venting of stair wells and 
elevator shafts. They contend that the 
enclosed stair well should be reserved 
as a place of refuge. The fact is over- 
looked that when the heat is great 
enough to crack the glass in a stair 
well, it is hardly a satisfactory place of 
refuge. A further disadvantage to this 
conception of a refuge is that a shaft 
rising through the full height of any 
building and served at each floor by a 
door, even if self closing and fire resis- 
tive, is inherently dangerous, especially 
if not vented. 

When a fire has developed massive 
combustion, a great expansion of gases 
is created, both from expansion result- 
ing from heat and from the gases gen- 
erated by combustion, which may be 
as much as 150 times the volume of 
solid matter consumed. The atmos- 
phere so produced is both very light 
and of an expanding nature. It will 
attempt to rise and will spread to any 
connected area in which there 
lower atmospheric pressure. 

No practical functioning door is de- 
signed to contain any substantial pres- 
sure differential. Consequently, we 
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must provide some adequate vent to 
Catry poisonous gases out of the build- 
ing and to relieve this pressure if we 
are to prevent their finding an outlet 
through corridors and bedroom win- 
dows, thus creating a serious hazard 
to life. 

The wastepaper chute, with which 
college administrators are familiar, 
illustrates rather closely the principle 
of the vented stair well or elevator 
shaft. It is carried within a fire resis- 
tive enclosure, serviced by a door at 
each floor and is open at the top. When 
the wastepaper stored at the bottom 
of the chute is ignited, as occasionally 
happens, the heat and gases pass up 
and out of the building with no dam- 
age other than a possible discoloration 
of the chute doors from heat. If a door 
is partially open, turbulence in the flue 
may cause a small amount of smoke to 
enter the corridor, but in the main a 
current of air is drawn from the corri- 
dor into the chute, thus preventing 
infiltration of gas. 

When combustion has reached no 
magnitude or when heat is subsiding, 
we arrive at a point at which smoke 
and heavy gas settle or stratify. At this 
time no significant pressure differential 
between corridor and shaft exists, and 
the normally fitting door is adequate 
to contain the fumes. 

A great deal of study is being given 
to the problem of exhausting gas and 
heat. It may be done by power blowers 
or by gravity. These devices may be 
activated thermostatically or by baro- 
metric controls. It is possible that un- 
der some circumstances the best results 
may be had by using the photoelectric 
smoke detector. 

It is difficult to generalize upon the 
best method of ventilating to promote 
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safety in a building. If this ts to be 
done economically, the individual pe- 
culiarities of the building must be 
taken into consideration. Building 
codes often are a determining factor. 
On this account it is incumbent upon 
administrators to see that consideration 
is given to this subject. 

It is often said that when safety to 
human life is at stake the cost in 
money should not be considered. To 
college administration such a philos- 
ophy is untenable. We can buy a 
degree of fire safety as we can buy 
many other good things that promote 


longevity. We are limited by our 
means and our ability to spend wisely, 
that is all. 

Fire safety in any residence hall 
walks on two legs: (1) the proper de- 
sign of the building and (2) a prop- 
erly instructed and organized group of 
occupants. 

The greatest bargain in fire safety is 
obtained through organizing and train- 
ing. This bears directly upon the prob- 
lem of quickly alerting sleeping occu- 
pants to danger. We cannot expect 
well ordered judgment to be extem- 
poraneous in time of emergency. Mon- 





itors must be chosen and instructed jp 
emergency duties. Some education ijn 
fire safety will enable occupants to rec. 
ognize fire hazards and to eliminate 
them through good housekeeping, 
avoidance of highly flammable decora- 
tions, dangerous smoking habits, and 
promiscuous makeshift wiring. Such a 
study might be regarded as a legitimate 
part of college education. 

Several organizations, such as Mac- 
Comber in Boston or the National 
Safety Council in Chicago, are prepared 
to give disinterested advice in organ- 
izing personnel for fire safety. 





GET SET FOR RESIDENCE HALL COUNSELING 


WITHIN THE NEXT DECADE MILLIONS 
of dollars will be spent for new resi- 
dence halls. With these dormitories 
will naturally come an increase in the 
number of certain types of campus 
problems and personal problems for 
the residents. An adequate residence 
hall counseling program, thoughtfully 
conceived and skillfully executed, will 
do more than any other single agency 
in keeping these problems under con- 
trol and will act as a potent force 
for good in the lives of the residents. 

Residence hall counseling began at 
the University of Illinois shortly be- 
fore World War II. With the growth 
of the university, the residence hall 
counseling program tried to keep 
pace. It set up objectives, hired older 
undergraduates and graduate students 
to work as residence hall counselors, 
and conducted training courses and in- 
service programs for them. While rec- 
ognizing the faults and criticisms of 
the program, those responsible for the 
operation of the residence halls and 
for the welfare of the residents won- 
dered how they would have managed 
without the counseling program. 

Last summer, in an attempt to evalu- 
ate our program, I sent a question- 
naire to 500 unselected colleges and 
universities. 

One hundred and _ twenty-five 
schools returned the questionnaire and 
ninety others, not returning the ques- 
tionnaire, wrote letters describing 
their program. The 125 questionnaires 
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came from forty-one states with only 
Delaware, Idaho, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina not being heard from. 

In considering this study only the 
information disclosed by the 125 
schools returning questionnaires will 
be taken into account. These schools 
and their enrollments may be sum- 
marized as follows. 


Enrollments No. of Schools 
Less than 500 11 
501 1000 24 
1001 2500 45 
2501 5000 20 
5001 10,000 16 
Over 10,000 9 


1732 
1132 
600 


Questions asked on the question- 
naire and a summary of the major 
responses follow. Not all schools an- 
swered all questions, hence the «otal 
responses to each query varies. 


Total enrollment of median school 
Number of men in median school 
Number of girls in median school 


1. Do you have a residence hall 
counseling program? 

Eighty-one per cent answered af- 
firmatively. However, concepts of’ a 
counseling program vary from school 
to school. Many added marginal notes, 
such as “for freshmen only”; “for 


women only”; “deans and head resi- 
dents”; “house mothers.” 

The programs of most schools are 
built around head residents, hostesses, 
superintendents or house directors, 
with comparatively little attention 
given to student counselors working 
with fellow students. 

Of the 125 schools returning ques- 
tionnaires, seventeen coeducational col- 
leges have counseling programs in 
women’s residence halls only, and four 
coeducational institutions indicate a 
counseling program in men’s residence 
halls only. 

The types of persons employed in 
counseling programs are as follows: 
staff, faculty, house mothers, and house 
directors, 22 per cent; graduate and 
undergraduate students, 16 per cent; 
undergraduates only, 13 per cent; 
graduates only, 6 per cent. No indi- 
cation as to type of staff was given by 
the other respondents. 


2. Is this program connected with 


your student personnel office? If so, 
how? 

Of 108 answers to this question, 
72 per cent said yes. To some schools, 
such an office is one prepared to help 
the student with problems ranging 
from the psychological and personality 
maladjustments to that of selecting the 
curriculum in which he may seem to 
have the most chances for success. To 
other schools, the term “student per- 
sonnel office” seems to mean almost 
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any office on the campys that deals 
with students. Sixty-nine of the col- 
leges responding connect residence hall 
counseling programs with the student 
personnel office, as follows: dean of 
men and dean of women, 20 per cent; 
dean of students, 17 per cent; dean of 
men, 13 per cent; dean of women, 
13 per cent; personnel director, 7 per 
cent; other persons, 30 per cent. 


3. What are the objectives of your 
residence hall counseling program? 

The objectives listed are: personal, 
29 per cent; social, 19 per cent; aca- 
demic, 18 per cent; normal adjustment 
to college life, 12 per cent; orientation, 
5 per cent; miscellaneous, 17 per cent. 

It would seem that women’s schools 
tend to stress the social aspects of a 
counseling program; more men’s 
schools specifically mention conduct. 


4. Who selects or hires the coun- 
selors? 

To this, 104 respondents replied: 
president, alone or with others, 33 per 
cent; dean of students, alone or with 
others, 16 per cent; dean of women, 
14 per cent; dean of.men, 12 per cent; 
other persons or agencies, 25 pcr cent. 


5. Which of the following do you 
consider as qualifications for a resi- 
dence hall counselor? 

Replies were as follows: -acquaint- 
ance with extracurricular activities, 
100 per cent; acquaintance with ad- 
ministration of university, 94 per cent; 
slightly above average scholastic abil- 
ity, 60 per cent; special training for 
counseling work, 53 per cent; con- 
current enrollment in counseling 
course, 18 per cent. The average age 
listed as most desirable was 26 years; 
the average of years’ residence on the 
local campus or any campus varied 
from one to five years. 


6. What do you consider the duties 
of residence hall counselors? 

The returned questionnaires listed: 
help residents develop ability of mak- 
ing rational constructive adjustments 
for themselves, 100 per cent; help 
stimulate the individual resident's so- 
cial life, 82 per cent; help activate 
residence hall social activities, 79 per 
cent; act as a proctor by reporting to 
the proper authorities misdemeanors, 
violations of university regulations, 
and misconduct interfering with the 
proper operation of the halls, 55 per 
cent; act as tutor by aiding students 
with lesson preparations, 16 per cent; 
supervise residence hall study halls, 
12 per cent. 
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7. What is the initial contact be- 
tween your residence hall counselor 
and the resident? 

Eighty-six schools tell of eighteen 
methods by which counselors make the 
first contact with residents. Forty-three 
per cent of them mention, “Counselors 
are present when students arrive in 
halls and help them get settled.” 

Fifty-nine per cent have special 
meetings at which counselors are offi- 
cially introduced. 


8. How do you introduce the pro- 
gram to the individual? 

Of the 62 replies to this question, 
20 per cent mentioned correspondence, 
16 per cent, freshman or orientation 
week; 14 per cent by the counselor 
introducing himself and the program; 
11 per cent, by private conferences; 
the rest, in various ways. 

In introducing the program to resi- 
dents as a group, house meetings are 
the favored method, followed by an 
orientation week mass meeting. 


9. Do your counselors assist im 
“checking in” residents at the begin- 
ning of each term? 

Eighty-eight replied to this ques- 
tion, with 74 per cent answering in 
the affirmative. Of these 63 per cent 
work with the management to show 
students to their rooms, and 18 per 
cent stay at the registration desk and 
hand out keys. Other means also are 
suggested. 


10. Are your counselors voting 
members of the house organization? 
Answering, 92; yes, 36 per cent; no, 
64 per cent. 


11. May your counselors hold office 
in the house organization? 

Answering, 92; yes, 22 per cent; 
no, 78 per cent. 


12. May your counselors take part 
as a member of a team in the house 
athletic program? 

Answering, 87; yes, 54 per cent; no, 
46 per cent. 


13. Do your residence hall coun- 
selors aid residents in the preparation 





of study lists or courses to be selected 
by the resident in the next semester's 
work? 

Answering, 91; yes, 37 per cent; no, 
63 per cent. 


14. What records do your residence 
hall counselors employ? 

Of those replying, 100 per cent use 
a personal information sheet or ques- 
tionnaire; 52 per cent, a rating for 
appraisal scale; 52 per cent, an anec- 
dotal record for a specific counseling 
problem; 34 per cent, other records. 


15. What does the counselor know 
about the resident before his fist 
contact? Fourteen, or 18 per cent, 
said counselors know nothing; 13, or 
16 per cent, said, “All that is on 
application for college entrance.” The 
remaining 66 per cent listed nineteen 
sources of information. 

Twenty-five per cent of the 57 who 
answered get this information from 
the dean's office; 16 per cent use the 
personnel and/or the registrar's office; 
14 per cent use the residence halls’ 
office; 45 per cent listed thirteen other 
sources of information. 


16. What does your counseling 
program attempt to accomplish? 

All of the respondents attempt ac- 
complishments in house organization 
and effective study habits. Ninety-eight 
per cent aim at promoting social ac- 
tivities; 91 per cent, improvement in 
personal appearance, speech, manners 
and dress; 89 per cent, student gov- 
ernment; 69 per cent, intramural ath- 
letics; 64 per cent, religious work; 61 
per cent, committee work; 46 per cent, 
vocational choices. 


17. Do you try to acquaint the resi- 
dent with his abilities and potentiali- 
ties? If so, how? 

Of the 90 replies, 70 per cent 
make such effort. Use of tests and 
formal or informal conferences with 
counselors are the methods most used. 


18. When you encounter passive or 
antagonistic attitudes to your counsel- 
ing program, what methods of com- 
bating these attitudes do you have? 

Seventy replies were received; 14 
per cent mention referral to college 
counselor or dean; 14 per cent say it 
varies with the individual; 13 per cent 
mention interviews, referrals, student 
government discipline, group pressure, 
and planted suggestions among group 
leaders; 11 per cent talk with students 
involved, asking for constructive criti- 
cisms and explaining and selling the 
program; the rest use various methods. 
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19. Do you have any means of 
evaluating your program? 

Answering, 74; yes, 38 per cent; 
no, 62 per cent. 

Six schools report that they at- 
tempt to evaluate their own program 
through periodic meetings with the 
counselors. Another college tries to 
judge the efficiency of the program by 
observing the residents in the areas 
of social activity. Others judge the 
program through the eyes of the stu- 
dent body, some by questionnaires 
given to the students, and others by 
general campus reaction. 


20. Do you have any means of 
evaluating your counselors as to 
whether or not they are individually 
doing a good job? 

Answering, 73: yes, 67 per cent; 
no, 33 per cent. 

Respondents to the ratio of 23 per 
cent declared that students do the 
evaluating by comments, reactions, 
opinions and interviews; the same 
ratio judge individual performance by 
the observable effects in regard to 
students’ study habits and activity. The 
person in charge of the program does 
the evaluating in 13 per cent of the 
institutions reporting. Other methods 
are used by the remaining schools. 


21. Do you have specific records 
to which you can refer for substantia 
tion of the worth of your program? 

Answering 70; yes, 21 per cent; no, 
79 per cent. 


22. In your estimate does it appear 


that your counselors are of the service 
to the residents to the extent hoped? 

Answering, 81; yes, 74 per cent; no, 
26 per cent. 


23. Are your counselors 
“information bureaus” by 
dents? 

Answering, 90; yes, 84 per cent; 
no, 16 per cent. 


used as 


the resi- 


24. What is the attitude of your 
residents toward the counseling pro- 
gram? Is it favorable or unfavorable? 


Answering, 89; favorable, 79 per 
cent; unfavorable, none; passive, 21 
per cent. 

25. How many residents does each 
counselor work with? 

Answering, 86; greatest number of 
residents per counselor, 200; fewest 
residents per counselor, 6 to 10; aver- 
age, 42. 

26. Are residents assigned to the 
counselors? 

Answering, 90; yes, 80 per cent; 
no, 20 per cent. 


27. May the resident choose his 
counselor? 

Answering, 83; yes, 23 per cent; no, 
77 per cent. 


28. What sort of physical division 
of residence units do you employ in 
with each resident each semester? 

By house, 47 per cent; by floor, 
27 per cent; by section, 26 per cent. 


29. Is the counselor supposed to 
have a specified number of interviews 
with each resident during the semes- 
ter? How many? 

Four schools require at least one a 
semester; five report two. Others say 
from “four to six”; “one formal, many 
informal”; “one each week”; “no spe- 
cial number”; “three with freshmen; 
with upperclassmen when on the defi- 
ciency list, maladjusted or in need of 
aid.” 

30. On the much 
time do you expect each counselor to 
devote to counselor's duties? 


average, hou 


The median school expects its coun- 
selors to devote slightly more than ten 
hours per week to such duties. The 
least expected was one to five hours, 
and the most was twenty to twenty 
five hours per week. 


31. Do you have a room set aside 
for counseling purposes only? 

Answering, 83; yes, 30 per cent; no, 
70 per cent. 


> 


32. If the counselor makes no ef- 


fort to go out and make contacts 





with residents but remains in the 
counselor's room and awaits the callers 
who may seek a counselor, please 
indicate the amount of time ordinarily 
spent in such contacts. 

Statements varied from “indefinite,” 
“we get a new counselor,’ one-half 
hour per person per semester” to 
“whatever needed.” 


33. What other university depart. 
ments offer counseling or guidance 
services other than the residence halls’ 
counseling program? 

Answering, 236; faculty counselors, 
13 per cent; deans of men and women, 
12 per cent; academic counseling pro-- 
gram, 7 per cent; other (35) agencies. 


NO UNIFORM PLANNING 


Of the many facts brought out by 
a study of these questionnaires the one 
most apparent is the lack of any sem- 
blance of uniform thinking, planning 
or execution of residence hall counsel- 
ing programs among the 125 schools, 
yet all seem to recognize the worth 
of a functioning program however 
poorly it may be organized or how 
indifferently it may be operating. 

There seems to be a need for more 
constructive effort among the colleges 
and universities, meetings of the per- 
sonnel responsible for residence hall 
counseling where mutual problems 
may be discussed and plans made. 
There also seems to be a dearth of 
printed material relative to residence 
hall counseling, material that would 
be of help to schools starting such a 
program and useful in helping to clar- 
ify the thinking of those already in 
the midst of a program. 

Lastly, the program needs to be 
given a greater stature as a positive 
agency for good. Too often the resi- 
dence hall counseling program find; 
itself either a football or an agency, 
considered by other campus agencies 
(agencies that should find the resi- 
dence hall program and their own 
program mutually compatible) as ille- 
gitimate. 





Write for Volume Index 


If you bind your volumes of College and University Business you will want 
the index to Volume 4, covering issues from January through June 1948. Con- 


tinued paper shortages prevent its publication in the magazine. Send requests to 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 
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AN INAUGURATION TAKES 
A HEAP OF PLANNING 


A PROMINENT 
overlooked 


TRUSTEE WOULD BE 
A generous donor to the 
college would be forgotten. A number 
of guests would feel slighted or per- 
sonally insulted by unpleasant inci- 
dents. The whole event was certain <o 
slip into chaos resulting in confusion, 
anger and open strife. The oppor- 
tunity to do a fine job of public rela- 
tions for the college would backfire 
I hoped the letter containing my dis- 
missal from the college staff would not 
be too rudely worded 

These thoughts and many similar 
ones haunted me, as chairman of the 
committee to inaugurate Dr. Katherine 
Gillette Blyley, the first woman presi- 
dent of Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
N.Y. 

Somebody was forgotten, someone 
did feel slighted or insulted, but | 
never learned who they were. These 
few never emerged above the placid 
surface of the event. 

Planning and supervising an in- 
auguration is a tremendous task, re- 
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gardless of the size of the institution. 
It necessitates that one contemplate 
the forest as a whole and yet not over- 
look one single tree, bush or shrub in 
that forest. If possible, the person 
upon whom the lion's share of the re- 
sponsibility must fall, the chairman, 
should be freed of all other responsi- 
bilities during the months immediately 
preceding the inaugural. 

Planning must begin with a basic 
program formulated by the president. 
President Blyley decided upon the fol- 
lowing program: (1) concert Friday 
evening, October 3 (mainly to pro- 
vide a special event for local friends, 
since our dining facilities would only 
accommodate out-of-town guests); 
(2) luncheon, Saturday noon, October 
4 (no speeches); (3) ceremonies be- 
ginning at 2:30 p.m.; (4) tea at presi- 
dent's home following ceremonies. We 
also decided that if it was worth 


doing, it was worth doing right. At 
this juncture expenses could not be 
estimated much beyond the printing 
of invitations. 

I was given the privilege of naming 
my own committee, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. No 
honorary or ex officio members were 
included; only those were named who 
I believed were best qualified to 
handle the various responsibilities. 

Committee members were desig- 
nated as follows: reception chairman; 
social chairman; traffic and housing 
chairman; chairman of delegates; fi 
nancial chairman (business manager). 
and student chairman. It was unneces- 
sary for this committee to function 
until a month before the event. 

The first step in planning was the 
preparation of an invitation list. This 
was divided into two main groups, 
delegates and guests. Under delegates 
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were included selected colleges, learned 
societies, alumnae club representatives. 
Under guests were included alumnae, 
friends and benefactors, recipients of 
honorary degrees, trustees, personal 
friends of the president and others, 
local friends of the college. 


INVITATIONS MAILED 


A rough estimate of numbers was 
made on June 15, and the order for 
invitations, return cards, and other 
material was placed with the printer 
for delivery on August 1. Envelopes 
for this material were procured im- 
mediately so addressing could begin, 
even as the lists were being compiled. 

Lists of the invited in all categories 
must be prepared. To avoid duplica- 
tion, a master alphabetical list includ- 
ing all categories is necessary, for the 
same person’s name may come from 
several sources. 

Mailings to delegates began about 
August 10, and to guests and alumnae 
about August 25. Enclosed with the 
invitation to the ceremony itself were 
a card listing the time and place of 
events and a small folder giving the 
location of the college on a map and 
indicating availability to bus, train, 
air and automobile travel, with sched- 
ules. Highways were numbered and 
adequate directions given. 

Enclosed also was a reservation card 
asking that visitors check whether they 
wished overnight accommodations and 
luncheon reservations, whether they 
planned to attend the Friday evening 
concert and the tea at the president's 
home, and asking the approximate 
time of arrival and mode of transpor- 
tation. A return envelope addressed 


to the chairman of the inaugural com- 
mittee was also inserted so that all 
replies would funnel through one 
office. The request was made that all 
cards be returned by September 12. 
(Only about 50 per cent were actually 
in at that time.) 

We required more information from 
delegates than from guests, and the 
alumnae luncheon was in a separate 
dining room, so a different card for 
each category facilitated sorting upon 
receipt. Local friends received the 
regular invitation and a special one to 
the Friday night concert. 

The first meeting of the committee 
was held early in September, at which 
time members were informed of the 
general plan and of their responsi- 
bilities. By this time, having discussed 
all phases of the affair during the 
summer with everyone from the presi- 
dent to the maintenance staff, we had 
a fairly good idea of what we wanted. 
Committee members were to work 
out details in each case, submitting 
plans to the chairman. All expendi- 
tures were to be cleared through the 
business manager. 

When the cards were returned, the 
following lists were made for the in- 
formation of committee members: (1 ) 
all delegates for the chairman of dele- 
gates; (2) guests and a duplicate of 
delegates for the reception chairman; 
(3) luncheon guests (delegates, guests 
and alumnae) for the social chairman; 
(4) those wishing housing, and arrival 
time and mode of transportation, for 
the housing and traffic chairman. 

After September 12 daily memo- 
randums to each committee member 
gave additions and withdrawals. 


DELEGATE CARD 


Name of Institution . 4 fred 
Date of Founding =~ _/F36 — 


Name of Representative 


‘t Wakters 


- PLEASE RETURN TO KEUKA COLLEGE BY SEPTEMBER 12, 1947 


Varversity 











Presidleut 





Address of Representative 





_Altred Vrivores' g Alfred, MY 





Degrees £5. s- MM. : a Ph .D : SS a 
Concert, Friday evening, October 3 Ae ae 

Overhight accommodations, Friday, October $ oN ae 

Luncheon for official delegates, Saturday, October 4, 12:15 pm. _  &—"_—_ 

Please check Tea, President's House following Inauguration Ceremony a 
Time of arrival ld wee 

Mode of transportation Auto 





, Favor of a reply is requested by September 12. 


Presse Banc Acapemic Costume 


Delegate, guest and alumnae cards are somewhat similar, the information 
sought at the left of the broken line appearing on the delegate cards only. 
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Approximately ten days before the 
inauguration, letters were mailed to 
all delegates who had replied to ip. 
vitations, giving instructions on where 
to register on arrival and informing 
them that final instructions would be 
given at that time. This served to cut 
down letters of inquiry from various 
delegates. 

The reception chairman had charge 
of the reception desk and selected 
thirty students to serve as guides. They 
were posted at strategic points about 
the campus, took the initiative in 
introducing themselves and asking to 
be of assistance to all who entered the 
grounds or buildings, and assisted in 
parking. Each delegate and guest on 
arrival was given an envelope con- 
taining instructions, luncheon ticket, 
table number, and name of hostess at 
his table. 

The social chairman prepared the 
menu and dining rooms. Faculty 
members, asked to be hosts at the 
tables, were given in advance names 
of those who would be at each table. 
Each host became familiar with the 
names of guests at his table and made 
the necessary introductions. 


TRAFFIC AND HOUSING PLANS 


The traffic and housing chairman, 
with a list of modes of travel, had a 
good estimate of the parking space 
that must be provided. He also knew 
the approximate number who would 
arrive by bus and train. Taxis met all 
buses and trains on Friday evening 
and Saturday. He contacted the state 
police and the sheriff's office to obtain 
parking assistance on the campus for 
Saturday. 

With a list of those who would 
need housing, he surveyed all hotels, 
tourists’ homes, and private residences 
where rooms might be reserved and 
made the necessary reservations. 

That the line of march might be 
formed accurately and quickly, chairs 
were placed in a double line in the 
main hallway in the exact order that 
delegates would march. On the back 
of each chair was taped a card iden- 
tifying the college, lcarned society, or 
alumnae club of the delegate. Saturday 
morning as new delegates came, or as 
word was received of cancellation, 
chairs were changed to keep the line 
of march accurate. The college dele- 
gates formed in chronological order of 
founding of the colleges. 

Academic regalia had to be ordered 
for some delegates. Delegates, upon 
arrival, placed their hoods and gowns 
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on the chair they would occupy to 
form the procession, thus eliminating 
q checking room jam at the last min- 
ute. A loud-speaker system was set up 
to summon delegates from the dining 
room to form the line of march and 
to make necessary announcements. 


HANDLING PRESS AND RADIO 


Handling the press and radio for 
such an event is a job in itself. Key 
feature writers and editors were in- 
yited from a number of newspapers 
and radio stations, invitations were 
sent to area editors of weekly papers, 
and I personally traveled to the edi- 
torial offices of those dailies with 
which we work closely to deliver in- 
vitations and to make arrangements to 
care for reporters and photographers. 

Ali newspapers in central New 
York were given adequate information 
before the inauguration, and every 
effort was made to assure a large press 
representation for the inauguration 
itself. 

A special room with typewriters 
was marked off in the main building 
and was available to the press all day. 
A telephone was at hand. Of course, 
the usual advance copies of speeches 
and corrected lists of delegates went 
to the newspapers. 

A section of chairs for the press 
was reserved at the ceremonies. This 
was to the immediate right of the 
rostrum and was easily accessible to 
the photographers so they could shoot 
pictures without disturbing delegates 
or guests. 

Press tables at the luncheon were 
near the president's table. I occupied 
a seat at one press table, and a chart 
of the seating arrangement was sup- 
plied me. Thus reporters and photog- 
raphers were able to locate a partic- 
ular individual for a statement or 
news shot with a minimum of confu- 
sion. One should be sure to set up 
an extra press table. Some press rep- 
resentatives arrive late, minus tickets 
or unannounced. I recall one guest 
who was overlooked in a seating ar- 
rangement, and he was pleased to be 
seated at a press table. 

Full coverage by the press is most 
important for such an event. As every 
public relations man knows, bigger 
and better articles will appear if staff 
reporters are assigned to the event. It 
also means fewer papers for the public 
relations man to handle himself. 

From 11 a.m. on I was constantly 
with press representatives, answering 
questions, arranging pictures, and sat- 
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Diagram of seating arrangements. Except those for guests, all seats are 
reserved. The press position gives photographers easy access to rostrum. 


isfying every whim, so my committee 
had to function during those hours. 
If an institution has no public rela- 
tions or publicity officer, some member 
of the staff thoroughly acquainted with 
every phase of the college and the 
event itself must be assigned to work 
with them and cheerfully do their 
bidding. 

Arrangements were made with the 
printer for printing the program list- 
ing delegates two days before the 
event—so this was complete and ac- 
curate. 

All buying and financial affairs were 
handled through the business manager. 
He set up an original budget, which 
was checked as the event developed. 
The cost was approximately $2000, 
not including the labor of those on the 
regular staff. One student, a skilled 
stenographer, was hired for the sum- 
mer months to handle lists, mailing 
and correspondence. 

Thus the planning. The event went 
off without a hitch. Good weather 
allowed us to hold the ceremonies 
outdoors, but alternate plans had been 
made to use the auditorium if neces- 
sary. The academic procession, sched- 
uled for 2:30 p.m., began at exactly 
that time. 

Naturally, it is impossible to list 


the number of annoyances, inquiries, 
correspondence and other details in- 
volved, but they are to be expected 
in any major event. As I look back, 
they were infinitesimal, owing to care- 
ful planning and a committee that 
really functioned. I was able to avoid 
a case of stomach ulcers. 


FAN MAIL APPRECIATED 


Perhaps the greatest thrill of run- 
ning such an event is the appreciation 
of guests who really enjoyed them- 
selves. I quote the following from a 
letter which is typical of many re- 
ceived: 

“Permit me to thank you, and 
through you all the others connected 
with Keuka College, for your hospital- 
ity on the delightfully memorable 
occasion of President Blyley’s inau- 
guration on Saturday last. 

“All the arrangements for the en- 
tertainment of your guests were so 
extremely well made, and the ceremony 
itself was at once so charming in its 
setting and so dignified in its conduct 
that Mrs. Durfee and I agreed that 
we had never attended a more pleasant 
and interesting occasion of the sort 

Sincerely yours, ; 

WALTER H. DURFEE 

Acting President, Hobart College” 
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TEST WHEN YOU 


IN THE OLD DAYS THE SUCCESSFUL 
horse trader had to know more about 
horseflesh and horse psychology than 
all other horse traders with whom he 
did business. Shrewdness was one of 
his most important characteristics. He 
wasn't above ascertaining by devious 
methods the defects of another's horse 
or of covering up the major faults in 
his own animal. And he knew as 
much about the psychology of his 
fellow horse traders as he did about 
that of horses. 

While the analogy between horse 
trading in years gone by and purchas- 
ing for an institution today cannot be 
extended too far, they do have several 
things in common. Too often the es- 
sential facts about a product are not 
given to the buyer. The good qual- 
ities are amplified, and the poor qual- 


ities are never mentioned by the 
vendor. 
In exchanging their institutional 


dollars for commodities, purchasing 
agents are at an even greater disad- 
vantage than were our ancestral horse 
traders. Technical knowledge of ma- 
terials and engineering know-how are 
almost the exclusive property of the 
producer. The purchasing agent who 
tries to outsmart the vendor of a 
product without adequate information 
is sure to get the worst of the bar- 
gain. 

Our whole economy has been built 
on the production and selling of goods, 
and comparatively little attention: has 
been given to the problem of purchas- 
ing them. Everything sold must be 
bought, but the amount of time and 
money spent on selling is several hun- 
dred times greater than that spent on 
purchasing. 

The purchasing agent is forced to 
resort to elaborate procedures in order 
to find out the basic facts about the 
product he is buying for his institu- 
tion. Industry assumes a paternal at- 
titude toward the great buying public 





resented at the National 
ucational Buyers conven- 


From a paper 
Association of 


tion, May 1948. 
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and has been successful in estab- 
lishing the conception that nationally 
sold brands are in every way perfect 
and that their quality is not to be 
questioned. The buying public is fre- 
quently told that it is a little non- 
sensical to talk about such things as 
grades for canned goods, standards for 
sheets, and quality specifications for 
paint. 


MEANING OF STANDARDS 

While buying by quality standards 
and specifications has been a proce- 
dure long followed by many govern- 
mental agencies, institutional buyers 
are only beginning to realize the pro- 
tection that this method affords them 
in their purchasing. When placing an 
order for a given product, no buyer 
can possibly keep in mind all the tech- 
nical facts that are required to assure 
high performance for a particular end 
use. The buyer can protect himself 
only by determining what his require- 
ments are and then defining them in 
terms that cannot be misinterpreted 


APPLICATION OF STANDARDS 

In the long run, purchasing by exact 
definitions of quality or specifications 
will save time and money and will 
improve the quality of the delivered 
goods. However, it is not an easy pro- 
cedure to inaugurate. A specification 
must be concise, technically accurate, 
and closely related to durability and 
performance in use. Specifications for 
the simplest product are complex. 


WHY TESTING IS NECESSARY 


It is not enough to determine the 
exact requirements of a given product, 
prepare a specification covering all 
essential requirements, and send out 
bids and place the order on the basis 
of this specification. Vendors have an 
unfortunate habit of disregarding such 
requirements unless it is known that 
the delivered product is going to be 
tested. Regular check testing is neces- 
sary if the quality of the delivered 
product is to be maintained. 
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HOW TO CHECK QUALITY 


Schools and colleges are often better 
equipped than other institutions to 
make the necessary tests required by 
most specifications. Certain schools, 
it is true, do not have the personnel 
and laboratory facilities to test samples 
of every delivery. However, there is 
no justification for neglecting to sam- 
ple shipments and to make examina- 
tions that will reveal lack of conform- 
ity to type, size, quantity and readily 
observed quality factors. Purchasing 
agents who have not done this will be 
surprised to learn how many of the 
factors covered in a specification can 
be checked upon with considerable 
accuracy by more or less casual ex- 
amination and simple tests. 

Let's consider some of the problems 
that relate to the maintenance of qual- 
ity for a few widely used products. 


SOAPS AND CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


All of the major types of soaps used 
in institutional laundries are covered 
by specifications established by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Most of the large soap com- 
panies will readily guarantee their 
products to meet these standards. 
Testing for dry soap content, excessive 
alkali, titer, and builders and impur- 
ities is not an easy matter. Only ex- 
acting laboratory methods will suffice 
in these cases. However, most of the 
brands of industrial laundry soaps 
meet the A.S.T.M. standards. Built 
soaps are likely to show wider varia- 
tions in quality than do other types. 
Some manufacturers add considerably 
more builders than others, and one 
should not pay soap prices for inex- 
pensive builders. 

Deception is more likely to be prac- 
ticed in selling liquid soaps. All soaps, 
but liquid soaps particularly, should 
be checked and purchased on dry soap 
content. We have found in our tests 
prices ranging all the way from $0.38 
per pound of dry soap up to $1.40 
per pound with no significant differ- 
ence in quality. 
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There are no such things as all- 
purpose cleaners. Cleaning compounds 
should be bought for specific end uses. 
When an abrasive cleaner is desired, 
prices should be based on the cost of 
silica or volcanic ash. In many in- 
stances, particularly in washing walls 
and floors, it is less expensive to pur- 
chase the natural ingredients, such as 
soap and one or more detergents, and 
mix them yourself. Having the more 
specialized compounds made up to 
specification by a manufacturer re- 
sults in the greatest economy. 


TEXTILES AND PAPER GOODS 

‘It is amazing to learn how infre- 
quently instirutional purchasing agents 
check shipments of textiles for such 
things as weight per square yard and 
thread count. Such factors should be 
checked regularly in order to ascertain 
compliance with the types of materials 
ordered. Owing to the lack of facil- 
ities, data on tensile strength are sel- 
dom checked. The need for such 
checking is indicated by recent tests 
we made on sheets. There has been a 
quality deterioration, particularly in 
tensile strength, in several widely sold 
brands. No purchasing agent should 
be willing to accept sheets that fall 
below the A.S.T.M. requirements for 
sheeting in these respects. 

Paper goods represent a high ex- 
penditure for educational institutions. 
Paper towels should be absorbent, but 
it is astonishing how few will meet 
the specification requirements for the 
rate of absorbency of a drop of water. 
This test is simple and it can be car- 
ried out for Comparative purposes at 
the purchasing agent's desk. Accurate 
measurements of tensile strength are 
not so easily made, but a simple de- 
vice can be designed that will be ac- 
curate enough to detect important 
differences in the quality of some 
brands. Low grade toilet tissue can 
be quickly eliminated in the same 
manner. 


FLOOR WAXES AND PAINTS 

Floor waxes are bought in large 
quantities by all institutions. Too 
often a brand is chosen not on actual 
serviceability but because the company 
happens to be sponsoring an entertain- 
ing radio program. As with soap, com- 
parative tests are not easy to make. 
Gloss, leveling properties, water re- 
sistance, resistance to wear, nonslip 
properties, stability and total solids 
content cannot be determined accu- 
rately by casual examination. By hav- 
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ing a floor wax manufactured to a 
definite specification it is possible to 
control the quality of the materials 
used and to keep a close check on 
serviceability. 

It is most uneconomical to purchase 
paint on a price basis alone. The cost 
of materials is only a fraction of the 
cost of applying the paint; conse- 
quently, only a paint of excellent qual- 
ity should be purchased. Investiga- 
tions have shown that Federal Spe- 
cification paint will far outwear many 
of the brands of paint sold to the 
general public. Have your head 
painter study the Federal Specification 
requirements carefully and then meas- 
ure such factors as caking, working 
properties, spreading rate, drying time, 
hiding power, flexibility and wash- 
ability and compare the results of 
tests on several brands. Such tests will 
not only aid you in selecting paints of 
high quality but also furnish the 
painter excellent training in analyzing 
the products offered. One way to over- 
come the personal preferences based 
on prejudice and habit is to have engi- 
neers and supervisors test out products 
against the specific requirements in- 
cluded in a satisfactory specification. 


PLASTICS 


Plastic materials are being used in 
the production of all kinds of items 
today. With no adequate labeling laws 
in effect, it is difficult for the buyer to 
determine whether the item will give 
satisfactory service under particular 
conditions of use. The purchasing 
agent must be in a position to judge 
the probable serviceability of a wide 
variety of plastic films, plastic coated 
fabrics, upholstery materials, table- 
ware and hundreds of applications. 

While plastics represent an impor- 
tant addition to materials used in 
present day manufacture, they have 
several important limitations. No plas- 
tic material is completely shatterproof. 
Few will withstand high temperatures, 
not even the temperature of boiling 
water, for long periods. Plastics also 
have a comparatively low resistance 
to abrasion and will discolor and stain 
rather easily. 

One of the most promising appli- 
cations of plastic is in tableware. 
Service tests run in several institu- 
tions indicate that a good grade of 
plasticware is more economical than 
chinaware because of the high break- 
age of the latter. Plasticware has been 
used in the cafeteria of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for more 


than a year with highly satisfactory 
results. In a cafeteria serving 3500 
meals a day an initial expenditure of 
$2200 was required to change over 
from chinaware to plasticware. In 
one year the replacement cost was be- 
tween $600 and $700 in contrast to 
a breakage of almost $2000 for china- 
ware. One of the major losses in the 
use of the plasticware was theft; an- 
other was the need for replacing the 
coffee cups because of staining, 

There are several important advan- 
tages in using plasticware in addition 
to the greater economy. Noise in the 
kitchen and dining room has been 
reduced greatly. The plasticware be- 
ing much lighter in weight, a student 
can carry a trayful of food with one 
hand, an important factor in school 
cafeterias. While the plates scratch to 
some extent, the New York City De- 
partment of Health has reported this 
insignificant from the standpoint of 
bacterial contamination. 

The tests required by the Federal 
Specification for resistance to boiling, 
staining and water absorption can be 
readily made without special labora- 
tory equipment. Even the impact test 
for strength can be done without spe- 
cial equipment. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


When more elaborate tests of vari- 
ous products are required, two or three 
procedures can be suggested. 

Most educational institutions have 
chemical and physical laboratories 
available. It would be good training 
for students to test some of the brands 
of products referred to the purchasing 
department, bringing practicality into 
theoretical courses and at the same 
time developing a skeptical attitude 
on the part of the students. Several 
colleges might well combine their test- 
ing programs for major items and thus 
avoid duplication of effort. 

Another procedure is to require that 
test data be furnished when contracts 
for major types of supplies are being 
made. It is not an uncommon practice 
for large commercial organizations to 
require that test data be supplied by 
the manufacturer from independent 
laboratories showing the degree of 
conformity with a given specification. 
This is frequently done by brokers 
when purchasing canned goods and 
can be readily applied to many types 
of commodities when they are being 
purchased in substantial quantities. 
Specifications and standards of qual- 
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ity are no better than the degree to 
which the delivered product meets 
their requirements. Long experience 
has convinced those agencies that buy 
on specification that testing of the de- 
livered goods is essential. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about brand names. 
No brand, no matter how widely it 
may be accepted, should be above be- 
ing subjected to comparative testing. 


More buyers with a scientific, ob- 
jective attitude toward their purchas- 
ing job are needed in the institutional 
field. With the technical knowledge 
and the advertising and selling skill 
all on the side of the manufacturer 
and vendor, the buyer can perform his 
function adequately only by applying 
technical skill and scientific methods 
in making his purchases. 





TAXES CAN PUT COLLEGES 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


ERVIN T. BROWN 


Treasurer, Rollins College 


RECENTLY | WROTE A LETTER TO 
every member of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of College and Business Officers 
and to the Southern Association as well 
asking that my fellow financial officers 
unburden themselves on the subject of 
any tax irritants that have intruded up- 
on their otherwise placid existences. As 
a reward I promised to give each one 
a summary of all the knowledge or 
ignorance I discovered on the subject 
when I found time to collate the results. 
Out of some 150 replies, one con- 
clusion stands out crystal clear: The 
age old tax exempt privileges of col- 
leges and universities are gradually 
being taken away—slowly, yet surely. 
It would seem that state institutions 
would have relatively little to fear in this 
regard, but even many of them report 
having to make important concessions 
in this respect, even though they are 
but divisions of a sovereign state. 
However, with the privately endowed 
denominational institutions, it is quite 
another matter. Virtually none of these 
enjoys the same tax exempt privileges 
of the state institutions in the state in 
which they are located. My brief study 
convinces me that if a single college or 
university, privately endowed, were sad- 
died with all of the amazing variety of 
sales taxes, use taxes, ad valorem taxes, 
realty taxes, admission taxes, sewer 
taxes, utility taxes, improvement as- 
sessments, and so on ad infinitum that 
obtain in various localities and states— 
if all of these various levies were made 





From an address given at the meeting of 
the Eastern Association of College and Uni- 
versity Busines 
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against one single endowed institution 
—it would be forced into bankruptcy 
in short order. 

One has but to read through the mass 
of replies I have received from my fel- 
low business officers to know that Chief 
Justice Marshall spoke the literal truth 
more than a century ago when he said: 
“The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

If we atcept the universally approved 
conception that higher education is the 
function of the state, by the most ele- 
mentary logic it follows that: 

1. State institutions of higher learn- 
ing are simply divisions of the state it- 
self, and consequently are completely 
exempt from state, county and munic- 
ipal taxes and assessments of all sort. 
By the same token, since the nation 
cannot tax purely state activities, these 
institutions should be exempt from all 
forms of federal tax. (Those of you who 
do not believe in “state's rights” may 
disagree at your own peril! ) 

This does not mean that a state insti- 
tution of higher learning can run a fac- 
tory, operate a dairy, or engage in any 
other profit-making enterprise in com- 
petition with its own citizens but, 
rather, that all proper activities in con- 
nection with its primary educational 
function should be tax free. 

2. Private educational institutions 
of higher learning, which ask no tax sub- 
sidy from the state but which merely ask 
for tax exemption, should be accorded 
every privilege granted tax supported 
institutions, so far as the question of 
taxation is concerned. 

This seems too elementary to argue. 





These private institutions are perform. 
ing a function of the state; they ask no 
subsidy, merely tax exemption. But 
what are the facts? Here is a single il- 
lustration, quoted from a private college 
in Alabama: 

“We are required to pay a 2 per cent 
state sales tax on all purchases made 
within the state and a 2 per cent state 
tax, called a “use” tax, on all purchases 
made outside of the state. State iastitu- 
tions are exempt from these taxes. .. .” 

This illustration could be multiplied 
many times merely by referring to the 
letters I received. 

Another significant tax complication 
mentioned by many business and finan- 
cial officers is that only a few of our 
states (fourteen to be exact) have ade- 
quate reciprocal provisions in their 
statutes to permit residents of one state 
to make a tax free gift or legacy to a 
nonprofit institution of higher learn- 
ing located in another state. This is a 
matter that each of us could well afford 
to investigate and then use our influ- 
ence to have the proper legislation en- 
acted in our own state. 

Only a handful of my fellow business 
officers mention what to me is vital and 
basic in the field of taxation. By that I 
mean the philosophy that has come to 
prevail in the last fifteen years of using 
taxation as a means of redistributing 
wealth. To me that is the most danger- 
ous and pernicious fallacy ever enunci- 
ated. Punitive and confiscatory taxation, 
masquerading under the guise of social 
and economic uplift and reform, spon- 
sored by demagogues, embraced by mis- 
guided Socialists and used as a deadly 
weapon by designing Communists, is 
undoubtedly a danger that threatens to 
destroy the American way of life. 

Carried to the inevitable extreme, it 
could mean the extinction of every 
private institution of higher learning. 
There is not a single private institution 
of higher learning in the world that 
was not born of, or which has not been 
nurtured by, individual initiative and 
accomplishment. When we, by taxation, 
place an unbearable penalty on the ac- 
cumulation of wealth through indi- 
vidual initiative, we are undermining 
the foundations supporting all private 
institutions. 

For this creeping paralysis, 1 offer 
no magic panacea. I merely suggest 
that each of us should, in our own 
sphere, be alert and aggressive in doing 
everything we can to stop its destructive 
progress. “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty” is no empty phrase. We must 
be eternally vigilant to survive. 
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MORE THAN HALF OF THE UNIVER- 
sities and colleges in the United States 
are privately controlled institutions 
known to the law as “charitable cor- 
porations.” For centuries this type of 
legal entity has been licensed and en- 
couraged by the state because it per- 
forms public functions that the state 
itself might otherwise be obligated to 
perform and thus “relieves the burdens 
of government.” 

Moreover, in the field of higher edu- 
cation these privately controlled chari- 
table corporations may offer instruc- 
tion infused with a particular religious 
or sectarian tone—a purpose for which 
our constitutions prohibit the use of 
public monies. They may charge high 
fees, and often their charters leave 
them quite free to select whom they 
will admit as students. 

Thus their existence contributes to 
the variety of the educational system 
and to the diversity of choices available 
to persons who want their educational 
institutions to bear an impress of a 
certain denominational group, eco- 
nomic station, or social class. They are 
an outgrowth of the pluralistic theory 
of society in which state monopoly is 
abhorred and in which the individual 
is permitted and encouraged to have 
numerous legitimate allegiances to in- 
stitutions other than the state. 

Few will doubt that the public has 
some sort of moral right bound up in 
the continuance and proper manage- 
ment of these privately controlled insti- 
tutions. Every American jurisdiction 
grants them tax exemptions of various 
sorts, and every jurisdiction possesses 
ample authority to inspect and regulate 
them in order to ensure the mainte- 
nance of standards beneficial to the 
public. There is a tradition long and 
strong, however, that this inspectorial 
and regulatory power shall be wielded 
only lightly if at all; in fact, histori- 
cally the relationship between a state 
and the private universities and col- 
leges within it has often been almost 
exactly the reverse of what one might 
suppose it to be. 

It has often been the private institu- 
tions that have themselves of their own 
volition set the highest standards and 


. commanded the highest respect from 


a statewide, nationwide and worldwide 
clientele, while the state failed to as- 
sume leadership in the field of higher 
education, except through the parallel 
and competitive development of the 
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great state universities and other col- 
leges state supported and state con- 
trolled. 

Only recently has the exact nature 
of the “public interest” in private col- 
leges and universities become a burn- 
ing issue, and largely because the cur- 
rent overcrowding of higher educa- 
tional facilities has made it impossible 
for many a prospective student to get 
into the institution of his choice or 
perhaps into any institution at all. 
There has come, too, an intensification 
of the older issues of discrimination 
in admissions, so that a redefinition of 
the nature and prerogatives of the pri- 
vately controlled institution may be 
in the making. Just how far is such an 
institution “affected with a public in- 
terest”? Can it be compelled to admit 
all applicants who pass its entrance ex- 
aminations? 

A negative answer comes from an 
Illinois appellate court in a recent case 
involving the application of a prospec- 
tive student in Northwestern Univer- 
sity. A precocious boy born near the 
end of 1929 applied for admission to 
the liberal arts college of the univer- 
sity in September 1944 and took and 
passed the entrance examinations, but 
his application was rejected on the 
ground that he was too young, being 
then only 14 years of age. He enrolled 
in the university's evening school of 
commerce in 1944-45 and successfully 
completed fourteen credit hours of 
work. In June 1945 he was denied ad- 
mission to the summer course in com- 
merce, and in September he was denied 
admission to the college of liberal arts, 
both refusals being because he had in 
the meantime instituted a suit to com- 
pel the university to admit him; This 
suit was dismissed by the local supe- 
rior court, and an appeal was taken 
direct to the supreme court of Illinois 
on the ground that the plaintiff's con- 
stitutional rights were involved. The 
supreme court ruled that there was no 


constitutional question concerned and 
accordingly transferred the appeal to 
the intermediate appellate court, where 
the record was reviewed and a judg- 
ment unfavorable to the plaintiff was 
rendered. 

It was the opinion of the court that 
the university had protected its posi- 
tion fully by stating in its catalogs of 
1943-45 that it was not possible to 
admit all applicants who passed the 
entrance examinations, and by placing 
in the catalog for 1945-46 a statement 
that the university reserved the right 
to exclude any applicant for any reason 
deemed sufficient by it. 

Said Judge Kiley: “Under its charter 
the university had the power to adopt 
whatever rules it deemed necessary to 
the proper attainment of the univer- 
sity purpose. . . . The only compulsion 
arising out of the university's charter 
with respect to admissions is that ‘no 
particular religious faith shall be re- 
quired of those who become students.’ 
There is no point before us based on 
breach of this command. 

“A line must be drawn somewhere,” 
said he, “if there are more qualified 
students than can be accommodated. 
The educational facilities of this coun- 
try have been strained to the utmost 
by the great number of postwar stu- 
dents. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that thousands have been turned 
away from most, if not all, of the col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States.” * 

The decision, no doubt, will be re- 
garded as a strengthening of the ram- 
parts defending the right of a private- 
ly controlled educational institution to 
select its own students, free from state 
compulsion. The way is open for the 
state to provide facilities for higher 
education for all qualified applicants at 
its Own state universities and colleges. 


*People ex rel. Tinkoff v. Northwestern 
University, 333 Ill. App. 224, 77 NLE. 2d 
345 (1947). 
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FIVE STEPS TO EFFECTIVE FOOD BUYING 


Step 2 


“DETERMINE WHAT BEST FITS YOUR 
needs” is the second step in food pur- 
chasing. Food selections are based on: 
(1) the type and character of the in- 
stitution; (2) the style of operation and 
system of serving; (3) the classes of 
people served; (4) local tastes, eating 
habits, and prejudices; (5) the purpose 
or occasion for which the product is de- 
sired: (6) the intended use of the 
product; (7) how much can be spent 
per portion. 

There will be different selections 
made for a women’s college than for 
a men’s residence hall, for example. 

The problems involved in buying 
for a cafeteria where eye appeal means 
so much in the sale of every dish are 
definitely unlike those that must be 
considered when serving a patron from 
a kitchen or when preparing trays for 
hospital patients. 


CONSIDER LOCAL PREJUDICES 


Experienced buyers recognize the 
fact that local tastes, eating habits, and 
prejudices exist, and they adjust their 
food selections accordingly. Some peo- 
ple like white, or natural, asparagus. 
Others have a decided preference for 
the all green variety. In certain re- 
gions, the corn favorite is cream style 
Country Gentleman. In others, you 
cannot serve ariything but the golden 
color varieties. And did you ever try 
to serve an Indiana tomato juice, as 
such, to a Californian, or a California 
orange juice in any district in Florida 
where they produce oranges? These are 
only a few typical examples of local 
prejudices. 

The purpose or occasion for which 
a product is desired may determine 
the grade, type, style, variety or size 
required. A la carte menus generally 
call for selections quite different from 
table d’héte or plate specials, especially 
in size and often in grades and va- 
rieties. For example, a fancy 18/22 
count Midsummer yellow cling peach 
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half packed in 55° sirup might be used 
for an a la carte peach Melba dessert, 
whereas a 30/35 count or a 35/40 
count peach half would be used for a 
similar table d’héte or plate special 
service. 


FOR PARTIES AND BANQUETS 


For parties and banquets, something 
extra special or just a little bit different 
from ordinary selections might be de- 
sired—a dish of fancy nature ripe Lov- 
all peaches in 55° sirup or some fancy 
nature ripe whole peeled 40/50 count 
Santa Clara Blenheim apricots in 55° 
sirup for dessert; some colossal 12/16 
count fancy all green asparagus spears 
for a special salad, or some fancy 
spiced Thompson seedless grapes in 
clusters packed in heavy sirup for a 
garnish. 

In the final analysis, food cost limita- 
tions (how much you can afford to 
spend per unit portion) will directly 
influence the ultimate choice of selec- 
tion. While there is a substantial va- 
riation in cost between a fancy grade 
and a standard grade, the greatest dif- 
ference in unit portion costs is account- 
ed for by the size of the portion. This 
cost can be rather simply controlled 
when the product can be weighed out, 
sO many ounces to the portion, and also 
by the use of portion control cups. The 
problem, however, requires special at- 
tention and treatment when counts and 
sizes are involved. 


For example, No. 10 cans of Califor- 
nia yellow cling peaches packed in 40° 
sirup cost just about the same for all 
available commercial counts—18/22, 
20/25, 25/30, 30/35 and 35/40— 
within the same grade. Assuming the 
size is satisfactory for the purpose, a 
peach counting 35/40 halves to the 
No. 10 can and served one unit to the 
portion costs 80 to 95 per cent less 
per portion than do peach halves of 
the same grade and variety counting 
18/22 to the No. 10 can. 

In other words, an institutional food 
buyer can cut unit portion costs as 


much as 50 per cent without even con- 
sidering the factor of competitive 
prices if care is exercised in the selec- 
tion of the proper size or count for the 
intended use or purpose. 

No buyer, no matter how experi- 
enced, can save that much on the open 
market or in competitive buying re- 
gardless of the purchasing procedure 
adopted. In the food industry, a dif- 
ferential of 5 per cent for like prod- 
ucts—same grade, type and variety 
—is considered a big factor. Any dif- 
ferential of greater than 5 per cent for 
supposedly like quality should be 
viewed with caution. Many large 
wholesale food distributors work on a 
net profit margin of from 1 to 2 per 
cent, and it may be safely stated that 
most of them would welcome a guar- 
anteed 11 per cent net profit margin 
on their annual business. 

What applies to unit portion costs of 
canned peaches and canned pears refers 
equally to every other product where 
counts and sizes are factors in food 
service, so watch this point closely. 

It is extremely important that selec- 
tions be decided on only after careful 
study and thorough consultation with 
your food production staff and sources 
of supply. Depending upon the size 
of the operation, it may take a few 
hours or it may take weeks to arrive 
at definite conclusions. Spend the 
time. It will pay big dividends. 


YEAR-ROUND AVAILABILITY 


Remember that there is no such 
thing as one average selection for in- 
stitutions. Even the most exclusive 
establishment may require all grades, 
fancy, choice or extra standard, stand- 
ard and substandard, depending upon 
the particular need for the product. 

A word of caution! Take great care 
to consult with your sources of supply 
regarding year-round availability b2fore 
making final selection decisions so that 
you may properly provide for your 
estimated requirements on an advanta- 
geous basis. Make sure of a reasonably 
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Number of Servings per Can of 26 Commonly Served Feods 













































































































































































NUMBER OF SERVINGS PER CAN 
nineuaies SIZE OF NET 
PRODU CAN WEIGHT ‘re oe ie 408 #08. Servings Governed by Number o 
ions tions tions 

“Apple Juice. .... hahaa eee No. 10 Se ke 32 one 4 te 1........ccsdcdeccaeel ake See 
“Apples * a Sn ie No. 10 ein, | eee So a rincipal/ly Used |for Pies 36 (Six 9” Pies) 6 cuts per Pie** 
SAAAIOED.<.<.5s:i0r0akdsvroseunnant No. 10 6 Ibs. 11 ozs 107" | 53 35 eo | & Paka eee 
TeMiabies MADVED. «4... -cn<n-nds¥anate No. 10 ye Se Ce Fees er ee 42 (2 pieces per serving)** 

“Apricots | (Solid i Pack)...... sda | No. 10 6 Ibs. 10 ozs. a rincipal|ly Used |for Pies 36 (Six 9” Pies) 6 cuts per Pie** 
“Asparagus, Cuts and Wao ode No. 10 6lbe. 7 ozs. 103 51 34° | 26 YE] EA Eh Re AMEE 

“Beane, s, Green (Ci Cc ut, , Whole or Sliced). ~ No. 10 ~~ 6 ibe. Som 7 101 50 33* 25 ) ee TT ee Sees ee a eT A 
‘inci, tite. qssvsssssseol Ned | Olkn Oem, + 0s | 88 | Oe ) ge 4 OS ie kee 

Telcen Sud MiGhGe....<0.<.cccveccal . Oe 6 Ibs. 12 ozs 108 54 36 g) Lid. ae eee 
“Beets, ” Sliced, Quartered or Diced... No. 10 lbs. 80. | 10 | 52 | 34° | 26 al PER ee or ® 

“Blusberries vs (Wat ater P Pack) BPE tara»: No. 10 a" Ibs. 9 ozs a (Pirincipal ly Used for Pies 36 (Six 9” pies) 6 cuts per pie** 
Carrots (Diced, Sliced, Cut or Whole)} No.10° | 6lbs. Soa. | 104 | 52 | 34° | 26 PE Re. es 
“Gotsup, Tomato....cccc....s000.0c) Mo8® | 7s. Sem | 808" |........]cccbaschosscoeesP-ssccwashcounscaliy, Couns 
Cherries, Red sires (Water Pack)| No.10 | 6lbs.ilozs. |  (Plrincipallly Used |for Pies 36 (Six 9” pies) 6 cuts per pie** 
yarn Geat.. eo ee ~ No. 10 _ 6 Ibs Ibs. 7) ozs. rE PO NER WERE S: Cy aly Sesh - 66 (5 pieces per serving)** 

“Corn, Cream Style or Whole Grain..| Mote | Clb t0cme. | 06 | @ | O8° 4 S01 SB |.s:......c eee 
nnn ir Se Bay ee IY PN SE 50 (2 pieces per serving)** 

“Fruit Cocktail.......................| No.%0 | Glbs.igom. | 108 | S | 36° | @ UN PRES Ce SORTS Tyres hoe 
“GeweivGih .....sccccscccreccsccseeef- Mae | Ol Cem | Aivctcd.ssed.- 12 (5 pieces per serving)** 
es a es ry a as ee es ee a RN Pm 

“Sundhen, Clingstene, Whele........-1 Bac0. | OMe @Peme | 4icecid:,c0cschss cee 35 (1 piece per serving)** 

nea | Halves... es Fe as aes es Pe ee We ee 30 (1 piece per serving)** 
"Pane. ccccccccscccccccrsscevesserel -MacSO | @le. Sem. | sep | OO | Bee) QO) ) MCR cere 
“Placappie, Sliced (80 Count)........1 Nel | Glo. Bem.  |.......c[e00000.fessss:- GARRET. 25 (2 pieces per serving)** 
"Pirenen HOM. ...«..-0ccccacdcsaaied Mae. (60 Mee, eee ee TERA, Ftd 27 (3 pieces per serving)** 
REE. acussecnsunbeelabal ~No.10 |  6lbs. 2ozs. 98 49 32° | 24 $0 Fini ccsikvc sol cdcaks Lea 





























*Indicates size of servings normally used. 
**Indicates that servings will vary according to count in can and number or size of pieces served. 


steady market flow of supplies to avoid 
paying premiums for selections in lim- 
ited or restricted production. 


Step 3 
Compile Written Specifications Cover- 
ing Your Selections 

THE THIRD STEP IN FOOD BUYING 
consists of written specifications cover- 
ing foods regularly used, based on com- 
mercial descriptions used every day in 
the year by the entire food industry 
and recognized, understood and accept- 
ed by canners, brokers, distributors and 
buying specialists, whether they be lo- 
cated in California, Illinois, Texas or 
elsewhere. 

Food expenditures represent at least 
40 or 50 per cent of total food service 
Operating costs. Yet it is the excep- 
tional institutional food buyer who 
makes any attempt to compile written 
specifications covering his food selec- 
tions based on recognized and accepted 
commercial descriptions. 

Unquestionably, many experienced 
institutional food buyers are familiar 
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with commercial descriptions and men- 
tally store away a fund of knowledge 
about foods purchased and selections 
used daily, a knowledge gained through 
the school of experience. 

To these buyers, all I cam say is, 
“Don’t throw away the fruits of your 
hard won experience. Even if you 
seldom, if ever, want to refer to the 
records yourself, put down in black 
and white the important information 
regarding purchases and food selections 
as a guide to those who may follow 
you. A new buyer can hardly be ex- 
pected to learn in a few days, or even 
in months, about foods used in a spe- 
cific operation — information and 
knowledge that his predecessor re- 
quired years to accumulate. If for no 
other reason, loyalty to the college sug- 
gests the convenient compilation of all 
pertinent buying information for ready 
reference.” 

You can easily get the facts needed 
to compile written specifications if you 
don’t already have the required infor- 
mation. Simply refer back to the June 
installment and get in contact with 


some of the recommended sources of 
information. Your own purveyors, 
food industry associations, can manu- 
facturers, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will all be happy to serve 
you. 

Specifications covering foods are not 
intended as a cure-all for maximum 
buying efficiency. There is much more 
to food buying than this, Specifica- 
tions do, however, assure a minimum 
buying standard and provide the foun- 
dation upon which to build for greater 
buying efficiency. 

There is a reasonable margin of tol- 
erance provided within each grade, 
both in commercial standards and in 
government standards. In the scoring 
system adopted by the U.S. Deparcment 
of Agriculture, the fancy grade ranges 
in score from 90 to 100 points of per- 
fection, a 10 to 11 per cent tolerance 
within that grade; choice and extra 
standard grades range in score from 75 
to 89 points of perfection, a tolerance 
of 162/3 to 20 per cent within those 
grades, and the standard grade in scor- 
ing ranges from 60 to 74 points of per- 
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Cost per Serving of 26 Commonly Served Foods 
























































































































































on the farms, in every canning opera- 





COST PER SERVING 
Get | om 
Unita Unit Por Por Por-| Por- | Por- | Por-| Por- Por- Por- Por- Por- Por- Por- | Por- | Por- 
tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions | tions 
2.50 | .2083 ||.0139 |. 0116 | 0104 | 0001 | 0083 |.0074 | 0069 | .0063 |.0060 |.0055 |. 0052 |.0048 | 0046 |.0043 | 0042 
“2.75 | 2292 ||.0153 | 0127 |.0115 | 0100 |. 0092 | 0082 | 0076 | 0069 |.0065 | 0060 |.0057 | 0053 | 0051 | 0048 | 0046 
“3.00 | 25 ||.0167 |.0139 |.0125 |.o109 | 01 | 0089 | 0083 | 0076 | 0071 |. 0066 |.0063 | 0058 | 0056 |.0052 | 005 |. 
“3.25 | 2708 ||.0181 | 0150 | 0135 |.o118 | o108 |.0097 | 0090 | 0082 |.0077 |.0071 |.0068 |.0063 | 0060 |.0056 | 0054 
“3.50 | 2017 ||.0194 | 0162 | o146 | 0127 | 0117 |. 0104 | 0097 | 0088 |.0083 |.0077 |.0073 |.0068 | 0065 |.0061 | 0058. 
“3.75 | 3125 ||.0208 | 0174 | 0156 |.0136 | 0125 |.0112 | 0104 | 0095 | 0089 | 0082 |.0078 |.0073 | 0060 | 0065 | 0063 
400 | .3333 ||.0222 | 0185 | o167 |.0145 |.0133 |.0119 |.0111 | 0101 |. 0095 |.0088 |.0083 | 0078 | 0074 | 0060 | 0067 
4.25 | 3542 ||.0236 | o197 |. 017 | 0154 |. 0142 | 0127 |. 0118 |.0107 | 0101 | 0093 | 0089 | 0082 | 0079 | 0074 | 0071. 
“4.50 | 375 ||.0250 | 0208 | o18s | 0163 | 0150 |.0134 | 0125 | 0114 | 0107 | 0099 |. 0094 | 0088 | 0083 | 0078 |.0075 
“4.75 | 3058 ||.0264 | 0220 | 198 | 0172 | 0158 |.0141 | 0132 | 0120 | 0113 | 0104 | 0099 | 092 | 0088 | 0082 |.0079 
“5.00 | 4167 ||.0278 | 0232 | o208 | 0181 | 0167 | 0149 | 0139 | 0126 | 0119 |. 0110 | 0104 | 0097 | 0093 | 0087 | 0083 
“5.25 | 4375 ||.0292 | 0243 | o219 | 0190 | 0175 | 0156 |.0146 | 0133 | 0125 | 0115 | 0109 | 0102 | 0097 | 0001 |. doss 
5.50 | .4583 ||.0306 | 0255 | 0229 | 0199 | 0183 |.o164 | 0153 | 0139 | 0131 | o121 |.0115 | 0107 |.o102 | 0005 | 002 
“5.75 | .4702 ||.0819 | 0266 | 0240 |.0208 | o192 |.0171 |.0160 |.0145 |.0137 |.0126 | 0120 | 0111 | 0106 |.01 | 0096 
“6.00 | .50  ||.0883 | 027s | 0250 | 0217 | 02 | 0179 | o167 | o152 | 143 | 0132 |.0125 | o116 | o111 | 0108 |.01 
625 | 5208 || 0347 | 0289 | o260 | 0226 | 208 |.0186 | 0174 | 0158 | 0149 | 0137 |.0130 | 0121 |. 0116 | 0108 | 0108 
“6.50 | 5417 ||.0961 | 0301 | 0271 | 0236 | 0217 |.0193 | 0181 | o164 | 0155 | 0143 |.0135 |.0126 | 0120 |.o113 | 0108 
“6.75 | 8625 ||.0875 | 0913 | 0281 | 0245 | 0225 |.o201 | 188 |.0170 | o161 |. 0148 | 0141 | 0131 | 0125 | 0117 | 0113 
"7.00 | 8883 |} 0880 | 0a24 | o292 | 0254 | 0233 | 0208 | o194 | 0177 | 0167 | 0133 | 0146 | 0136 | 0130 | 0122 | 0117 
“7-25 | .6042 || 0403 | 0336 | asa2 |.0263 | o242 | 0216 | 0201 | 0183 | 0173 |.0159 | 0151 | 0141 | 0134 | 0126 | 0121 
“| for [a | | ||| | | [oo 
7.75 | .6458 ||.0431 |.0359 |.0323 | 0281 | .0258 |.0231 |.0215 |.0196 | 0185 |.0170 |.0161 |.0150 | 0144 | 0135 | 0129 
8.00 | »-6667 |}. 0444 | 0870 |.0333 | 0290 | 0267 | 0238 |.0222 | 0202 | o190 | 0175 | 0167 | 0155 |.o148 | 0139 | 0133 | 0126 | 0121 | 0115 | O11 || 6667 | 8.00 
C 
fection, a 20 to 25 per cent tolerance When purchasing processed foods, this value. Usage and type of service may | 
within that grade. is accomplished by indicating one of also dictate a certain sieve size. 

No one can disregard the fact that the established commercial grades. Packing Medium: Specifications ‘ 
nature still controls growing conditions Geographical Area of Production: should always designate the packing i 
and crops; that foods are not stamped Differences in soil and climate account medium, such as sirup, sugar or juice. ; 
out on presses to the ten thousandth for wide variations in products, even of Sirup Density: This refers to the de- 
inch like a machine screw, and that the the same variety, grown in different gree or percentage of sugar sirup used 
human element must be reckoned with districts. Whenever possible indicate in the packing medium, or found on ) 

| 


tion, each phase of distribution, and in 
every buying office. These are the im- 
portant factors that account for the 
tolerance necessarily allowed within 
each grade. 

Once written specifications are es- 
tablished, the individual institutional 
food buyer's experience, ability and ca- 
pacity to judge quality and to deter- 
mine values will set the limits toward 
attainment of the 100 per cent buying 
efficiency goal. 

When compiling written food speci- 
fications, be thorough in detailing de- 
scriptions. Don't leave out any known 
bit of information that will assist the 
sources of supply in understanding 
your requirements and preferences. 

Written specifications for specific se- 
lections of processed foods may include 
the following factors which require 
little explanation. 

Grades: It is always important to 
specify the degree of quality desired. 
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the geographical area of production if 
you have a preference. 

Variety Preference: Quality gener- 
ally differs widely with the variety, and 
it is advisable to indicate the variety 
desired, when such information can be 
determined. A good example of this 
is the Bartlett variety and the Kieffer 
variety of canned pears. 

Type: The importance of this fac- 
tor can perhaps best be illustrated by 
the difference between freestone peach- 
es and yellow cling peaches, or sweet 
peas and early June peas. 

Style: Whenever more than one 
style of a product is available, be sure 
to incorporate such factor in the speci- 
fications. This is well illustrated by 
cream style and whole kernel corn. 

Count Size: A highly important fac- 
tor. Even a slight variation in count 
size can result in a decided unit por- 
tion cost differential. 

Sieve Size: In general, the smaller 
the sieve size the higher its commercial 


inspection of product. 

Concentration: This factor especially 
applies to tomato paste and tomato 
purée and refers to the salt free tomato 
solids content. 

Specific Gravity: An important fac- 
tor in determining merits of tomato 
purée. 

Kind of Container: There is gener- 
ally a popular range of available con- 
tainer sizes with accompanying range 
of cost differentials. Indicate the con- 
tainer size best to fit the need. 

Fill of Container: The terms “regu- 
lar pack,” “heavy pack,” and “solid 
pack” often indicate minimum net con- 
tents and drained weights. Minimum 
net contents must appear on all labels. 
However, to avoid misunderstandings 
it is advisable, whenever possible, to 
specify minimum drained weights. 

Number of Units in Shipping Case: 
To assure uniform consideration of 
comparable offerings, always specify 
unit size of shipping container. 
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Looking 


in Case of Fire 


How MANY COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS CAN DE- 
rive comfort from the knowledge that every possible 
precaution has been taken to safeguard the lives of 
students? Are ample exits available in residential 
and classroom buildings? Are regular fire drills con- 
ducted as a part of the safety program? Are rubbish 
and fire-inducing waste material properly disposed of? 

Today’s congested housing conditions on college 
campuses have undoubtedly resulted in some impro- 
vising which is not consistent with even minimum 
safety standards. In other cases, archaic rules and 
regulations constitute an open invitation to disaster. 

It hardly seems believable, but cases have been 
reported in which college students (in most cases 
women) are “locked in” their residence halls for 
the night at the time of the college-administered 
curfew. Individual rooms are not locked, it is true, 
but outside exits are locked by the resident matron 
or housemother and the key is removed until the 
next morning. In the event of a fire, the students’ 
safety is entirely dependent upon the ability of the 
housemother to unlock the door. This may be im- 
possible, for there is no assurance that she could 
reach the exit in time, or that she herself would not 
be overcome by smoke or shock. The possibility of 
a terrible tragedy is obvious. 

Granted that colleges feel a responsibility of main- 
taining the morale and morals of their students, and 
that supervision is necessary, the blocking of every 
avenue of escape from the building in case of fire is 
catrying supervision too far. 


Public Relations Blueprint 


SELDOM DOES ONE COME ACROSS A BOOK ON 
public relations that deals in specific terms with the 
ideas and “mechanics” of developing a well-rounded 
public relations program. Too often the subject is 
treated in generalities, lacking any application to 
daily experience. 

Within the last two years John H. McCoy, as- 
sistant to the president and director of public rela- 
tions at Occidental College in Los Angeles, has 
compiled a “Calendar of College Activities” which 
is in reality a source book of projects and ideas 
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which should be of great value to the institutions 
that use them. A day-by-day public relations schedule 
is suggested for every month of the year, and all 
ideas are derived from college and university ex- 
perience. 

In addition, this year’s volume features a special 
section on alumni and fund-raising technic, as well 
as an extensive bibliography on public. relations 
which should be helpful to a college administrator. 

The public needs to know and understand the 
work of a college if it is to be expected to support it. 
McCoy’s “Calendar of College Activities” ought to 
be a definite aid in achieving that objective. 


How About Housing the Faculty? 


IN THE RUSH TO PROVIDE HOUSING FOR G.I. sTU- 
dents, some colleges forgot about their faculty 
members, many of whom have been forced to accept 
intolerable housing conditions. Is it any wonder 
that it becomes increasingly difficult to employ new 
faculty members? 

At the other extreme, Washington University in 
St. Louis has provided emergency housing facilities 
for staff members, but none for students. Somehow, 
colleges must find a way to house both of these 
groups. 

As a permanent policy, the provision of congenial 
and adequate living quarters for at least a substantial 
portion of the faculty is essential. It makes possible 
the acquisition of desirable personnel which might 
otherwise refuse to join the staff. It provides a def- 
inite morale asset, as it frees the new staff member 
from the worry and distress of adjusting to housing 
facilities which are incompatible with his background 
and training. 

Every college or university must inevitably rec- 
ognize that its academic standing is largely based on 
its ability to attract and hold staff members of supe- 
rior competence. When the quality of faculty de- 
teriorates, the institution is headed for eventual 
decline as an effective educational unit. 

Good housing will not necessarily ensure a good 
faculty. However, it is one step that can be taken 
to place an institution in a more favorable position 
to attract and retain a high quality of professorial 
talent. 
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Base for Cinder Track 


Question: We are planning to build a 
cinder running track in our stadium. What 
sort of base, and how heavy a layer of 
cinders should be used?—G.F.A., Ill. 

ANSWER: Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity likes a low rolled curb and 
gutter with the back to the track. This 
furnishes a grade toward which to 
work the track finish; also, when 
holes are left in the curb the rainfall 
has a way to drain into the gutter. 
We recommend 6 inches of big rock 
rolled enough to bed in the ground, 
but not rolled until the base is so 
tight it holds water; 4 inches of 
coarse cinders rolled rather heavy; 2 
inches of fine screened cinders mixed 
with screened dirt to suit, and ap- 
proximately two parts of cinders to 
one part of dirt. Each year this mix- 
ture will change with the amount of 
rainfall until either more dirt or more 
fine cinders will have to be raked 
into the topping, then rerolled to suit 
track men. 

Be sure to provide some means 
of draining rainfall off the track. If 
water is allowed to stand in places you 
will soon have soft spots——STANLEY 
PATTERSON, superintendent of buald- 
ings and grounds, Southern Methodist 
University. 


Eliminating Soot 


Question: What can be done about the 
problem of soot being scattered over the 
premises from the college smokestack?— 
JA.B., N.Y. 


ANSWER: It is not easy to give a 
short specific answer because the soot 
problem is tied up with the entire 
combustion system. The use of proper 
automatic combustion equipment and 
automatic draft controls to maintain 
a proper balance between the positive 
pressure under the grates and the 
negative pressure over the fire is the 
answer to soot control. 

One college installed automatic draft 
control equipment and that, plus the 
installation of CO, meters and stack 
temperature recorders, enabled it to 
increase overall combustion efficiency 
from about 58 per cent to an average 
of 71 per cent—E. W. JONES. 
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Professional Jealousies 


Question: What should be the relationship of 
a student health service to local hospitals and 
clinics? Will it be considered competitive by the 
local medical society?—R.W.T., Mo. 


ANSWER: Actual medical care of stu- 
dents is only a portion of the duties of 
a modern college health service. Rou- 
tine physical examinations, advice on 
correction of remediable defects and 
faulty health habits, control of con- 
tagion, supervision of campus living 
conditions and sanitation, health edu- 
cation, and health supervision of physi- 
cal activities are primary duties of a 
health service, and only in rare in- 
stances may these duties infringe upon 
local health and medical activities. 

College health physicians are resi- 
dents of the community and members of 
the local medical societies. It is difficult 
to understand why they offer any more 
of a competitive hazard than does any 
physician of the community, or why a 
college health service varies markedly 
from an industrial medical practice. 

If there is a feeling in a community 
that a health service competes unfairly 
with other medical agencies, then per- 
haps the local medical society needs 
education and the college health service 
better public relations—RALPH I. Ca- 
NUTESON, M.D., director of health serv- 
ice, University of Kansas. 


Policy on Federal Tax 


Question: Should federal tax be paid on 
student association tickets when they pro- 
vide admission to games?—M.E.W., lowa. 

ANSWER: The administrative policy 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
relative to student association tickets 
has consistently been as follows: the 
portion of the student activity fee that 
is allocable to dances and other affairs 
must be considered as a taxable ad- 
mission charge within the purview of 
the law, even though such portion is 
not the greater part of the fee and 
does not represent the primary priv- 
ilege afforded the students. The charge 
applicable to the admissions, the tax 
thereon, and the total should be shown 
on each coupon booklet—JOHN  T. 
JARECKI, collector, internal revenue, 
Chicago. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Allocation of Costs 


Question: In the endowed institution, what 
basis or bases are used in allocating expenses 
of administration and maintenance of plant fo 
the various colleges and to other divisions with. 
in the institution?—D.S., La. 


ANSWER: Expense allocation is q 
matter for good judgment and common 
sense. The basis should be that which 
is most applicable to the problem at 
hand. Allocation of administration can 
be made on the basis of time of ad- 
ministrators or value of expenditures 
within each division. Allocation of 
maintenance of plant can be made ac- 
cording to the proportionate use of 
plant, actual costs being used when pos- 
sible. Other costs can be allocated ac- 
cording to the nature of the item, iz, 
square feet of radiation for buildings 
served from heating plant, or appraised 
values for insurance. Much depends up- 
on the purpose to be served by the cost 
accounting study —BOARDMAN Bump, 
comptroller, Mount Holyoke College. 


Responsibility for Loss 


Question: What is the responsibility of a 
school or college toward students’ personal 
possessions when a loss is incurred by fire 
or other unexpected disaster?—W.R.B., 
Tenn. 


ANSWER: It may be assumed that a 
college or university has no inherent 
responsibility for protecting its stu- 
dents against loss of personal property 
caused by fire or other disaster, unless 
the institution accepts custodianship 
of such property. Should such loss 
result from negligence on the part of 
the institution, it might be held liable. 
—RALPH J. WATTS, business man- 
ager, Lawrence College. 


Schools for Janitors 


Question: Is there any institution which 
conducts a training school for janitors or 


building maintenance personnel? — T.M.. 
Calif. 


ANSWER: Columbia, Minnesota and 
lowa State College conduct train 
ing schools for janitors. Inquiries ad- 
dressed to extension divisions of other 
universities and colleges would prob- 
ably show that short courses are given 
by a number of them.—A. F. GAL- 
LISTEL, director of physical plant, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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NEWS 


September 22 Is Crucial Date. . . October 26 Deadline for Surplus Housing... 
Federal Aid and Regional College Bills Fail to Pass... Studebaker and Ewing 
Clash... Michigan Gets Million for Student Aid... Drop-Outs of Vets Discouraged 





Students Enrolled by 
September 22 Will Be 
Deferred Under Draft 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—September 22 
is a crucial date for registrars and 
other college officials. Under the 
Selective Service Act of 1948, students 
registered on and before that date will 
be considered enrolled and may not 
be called for induction until they com- 
plete their first year of college. 

Under the draft law as signed by 
the President on June 24, induction 
cannot begin until ninety days after 
the signature, or September 22. Al- 
though this is before opening time for 
many institutions, educators in Wash 
ington interpret the law so that simple 
registration of a student in a college 
will qualify him for deferment, unless 
the President declares a _ national 
emergency. 

To make certain that thousands ot 
qualified high school graduates go to 
college instead of training camp next 
fall, colleges and universities should 
provide opportunities for registration 
and enrollment before the September 
22 deadline, friends of higher educa- 
tion in Washington urge. 


File Now for Title to 
Surplus Housing Units 

WASHINGTON, D.C — Institutions 
with surplus government housing 
units on their campuses should file for 
title to the property now, before the 
120-day limit set by the McGregor 
Act expires. So urges the Public 
Housing Administration. 

The administration says that col- 
leges and universities have until Oc- 
tober 26 to file applications for the 
housing units transferred to them 
under the legislation signed by the 
President on June 28. However, col- 
leges gain by early application because 
they retain rents from the housing be- 
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ginning with the first of the month 
following the date on which property 
rights are transferred to the school. 

Government officials point out that 
to gain possession of the units, educa- 
tional institutions must: 

1. Own or control the land upon 
which the housing is located. 

2. Submit a legal opinion certify- 
ing that they have authority to request 
and accept the transfer and operate 
the property. 

3. Agree to give preference in fill- 
ing vacancies to World War II vet- 
erans and service men who are stu- 
dents at the educational institutions. 

Approval of the McGregor Act has 
been considered the most important 
enactment of the 80th Congress of 
interest to colleges and universities. 
In all, 128,614 housing units will be 
turned over to more than 700 schools. 


Penalize Vets Dropping 
Out in Midsemester 

WASHINGTON, D. C—A new Vet- 
erans Administration ruling, in effect 
July 1, should discourage student 
veterans from dropping out of school 
in the middle of a semester. 

Under the ruling, any veteran who 
drops out of school or college before 
the end of the period for which tui- 
tion has been paid by the government 
must: 

1. Either refund the tuition that 
the V.A. paid for the time the veteran 
did not attend school; or, 

2. Lose entitlement to the training 
time covered by the payments which 
the V.A. had made to the school. 

The V.A. conceded that few veterans 
dropping out before the end of a 
refund period will make refunds. 
This, in turn, means that many vet- 
erans will lose blocks of training time 
to which they are entitled under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Congress Enacts Four 
Laws Affecting Colleges 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Laws deal- 
ing with surplus property, detailing 
of military personnel to colleges, and 
fellowships and grants to universities 
to promote research in heart disease 
were among the enactments of the 
80th Congress. 

1. Approval of H.R. 5882 gives the 
army, air force and navy permanent 
authority to turn over to colleges and 
universities excess and obsolete gov- 
ernment property for instructional 
purposes. Donations are to be made 
without cost to the educational insti- 
tutions, except for packing, transpor- 
tation and delivery. 

Items which may become available 
under this law include books, ma- 
chines, tools, mechanical equipment, 
small boats, aeronautical and elec- 
tronics equipment. Donations will 
not be channeled through ‘War Assets 
Administration offices, but through 
the U.S. Office of Education and state 
educational agencies for surplus prop- 
erty. 

2. Another surplus property law 
(P.L. 652) gives the War Assets Ad- 
ministration authority to distribute 
athletic equipment declared surplus by 
the military establishment. W.A.A. 
officials admit, however, that “only a 
few thousand dollars’ worth of sports 
material” will become available during 
the coming months. 

3. Under P.L. 670, the regular army 
and air force now have permanent au- 
thority to detail soldiers and officers 
to colleges and universities for special- 
ized training. The act permits 8 per 
cent of regular officer strength and 2 
per cent of enlisted strength to be 
detailed as students. 


4. Under a new law creating a Na- 
tional Heart Institute, the U.S. Public 
Health Service has authority to set 
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up fellowships and make grants to 
universities for research in heart dis- 
ease. No funds were voted, but the 
surgeon general may use funds from 
his regular appropriations or request 
a special allotment from Congress 
when he is ready for his program. 


Six Major Bills Fail 
to Pass Congress 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Six major 
pieces of legislation in which educa- 
tors have an interest failed to pass 
the 80th Congress. These included 
bills on: 

1. Federal aid to education—passed 
the Senate but blocked by the Hous 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

2. Educational compacts giving 
Southern states the right to set up 
regional schools—passed the House 
but blocked by Wayne Morse on the 
floor of the Senate. The Oregon Sen- 
ator argued that educational compacts 
would have given Congressional ap- 
proval to segregation in the South. 

3. Social security for educators and 
nonprofit workers—passed the House 
but died in the Senate committee on 
finance. The Senators claimed that 
the bill reached them too late in the 
session for action. 

4. The national science foundation 
—passed the Senate but died in the 
House Rules Committee. 

5. Workers education extension— 
blocked in the House committee on 
labor and education. 

6. Aid to public libraries—opposed 
by the Republican leadership in the 
House as “unnecessary.” 


Pittsburgh Announces 
New Building Program 
PITTSBURGH.—Plans for a $16,250,- 
000 building program were an- 
nounced by University of Pittsburgh 
officials recently at a dinner attended 
by 250 of Pittsburgh's civic and busi- 
ness leaders. 


The university's planning and de 
velopment committee reported a need 
for the immediate construction of 
eight new buildings, four of which 
would be erected on the grounds of 
the university. The medical school 
building, a building housing clinical 
wards and laboratories, and a nurses’ 
home are planned for the medical cen- 
ter, and a fieldhouse is scheduled for 
construction near the Pitt stadium. 
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Double Trouble in 
Office of Education as 
Studebaker, Ewing Clash 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A disquieting 
atmosphere has settled over the U.S. 
Office of Education. Troubling the 
working staff of federal educationists 
are: ; 

1. Resign@jion of John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, following a sharp: disagreement 
with his superior, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar R.’ Ewing. The 
break came after Commissioner Stude- 
baker insisted that the administrator 
cannot take away from the Office of 
Education functions ‘assigned to it by 
law. 

2. An order by Mr. Ewing, transfer- 
ring educational publications and in- 
formational activities to the adminis- 
trator’s office. As a result, the monthly 
magazine, School Life, and the prepa- 
ragion of technical educational bulletins 
will go under the supervision of one 
of the administrator's assistants. 

Commissioner Studebaker had pro- 
tested this order on the ground that 
organic laws creating the Office of Edu- 
cation also authorized informational 
and publications functions and that 
these cannot be taken away from his 
office without Congressional approval. 

However, Administrator Ewing an- 
swered that the move was necessary 
“because of the need to consolidate all 
the publication and reporting services 
among the several units of the agency.” 
This action, he said, “is the first step in 
the direction of developing an inte- 
grated agency service.” 

Unofhcial reports are circulating that 
among the next services that might 
be transferred from the Office of Edu- 
cation to the administrator's office are 
those dealing with films and radio, 
health education, and the auditing of 
vocational education grants. 


End Educational 
Facilities Program 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Veterans’ 
Educational Facilities Program is writ- 
ing “finis” to its two-year old activity, 
the Federal Works Agency and the 
US. Office of Education have an- 
nounced. 

Although the program will not off- 
cially die until September 30, officials 
stopped receiving applications from in- 
stitutions serving veterans on July 15. 






Since the program began in the sum. 
mer of 1946, institutions needing help 
because of swollen veteran enrollments 
received $110,000,000 worth of teach. 
ing equipment and 17,000,000 square 
feet of classroom space. 


250,000 Men Will be 
Inducted by June 1949 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Shortly after 
September 22, the army will begin in- 
ducting about 30,000 young men a 
month under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. 

In making this announcement at 
his Pentagon Building office, Secretary 
of the Army Kenneth Royall said that 
inductions will continue at this rate 
until the army has called 250,000 men 
during the year ending June 1949, 
In addition, the army is authorized to 
accept 110,000 18-year-old voluntary 
trainees for a year of training. 

The expanded army will require 
about 20,000 additional officers, espe- 
cially lieutenants and captains. 

The navy and the air force are not 
expected to get any of the draftees 
since they will be at their authorized 
strength through voluntary  enlist- 
ments. 

Secretary Royall gave this picture of 
army life as the new soldiers may 
expect it: 

Whether the soldiers enter the army 
by volunteering or the draft, they will 
first be sent to induction stations neat 
their homes. There, they will be 
given a physical examination and an 
interview. Then they will go to one 
of eight training centers to be located 
in California, South Carolina, New 
Jersey, Kentucky, Arkansas, Kansas 
and Virginia. 

After completing eight weeks of 
basic training the soldier will be con- 
tinued on duty in this country or be 
sent overseas. (Eighteen year olds 
remain on the continent. ) 

On completion of their basic mil- 
itary training some soldiers will be 
given advanced technical schooling in 
clerical or mechanical work. Talented 
soldiers may be sent to technical 
schools for advanced training in mil- 
itary specialties. 

Discipline? Yes, the new army will 
have discipline, said Secretary Royall. 
But he defined it as “willing obedi- 
ence of the informed soldier who 
knows and understands why certain 
things are expected of him.” 
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Michigan’s War Memorial 
Will be Research Center 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—University of 
Michigan’s plans for a war memorial 
have received the approval of the 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the medical services di- 
yision of the Office of Naval Research. 

The plans call for a research center 
devoted to peacetime uses for atomic 
energy. Board of regents’ approval 
has been given to the recommen- 
dation for such a center made by 
a special committee appointed to con- 
sider proposals for a memorial to the 
students, alumni and staff who died 
during the war. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, 
through Carroll L. Wilson, the general 
manager, declared such a _ center 
would be a welcome addition to the 
research facilities of the nation. “The 
commission applauds the decision to 
further knowledge in this new field 
and the intent to explore the beneficial 
potentialities of atomic energy,” Mr. 
Wilson said. “From the proposed 
center may come an answer to some 
of the urgent biological problems of 
today.” 

Special laboratories and workrooms, 
entered through a memorial rotunda, 
would be constructed to house the 
research work. While emphasis would 
be placed on medicine and science, 
the social sciences and humanities 
would also have a part. In addition, 
there would be an organized informa- 
tion exchange service available for 
specialists who are working independ- 
ently in the various fields. 

In making the announcement, Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, president of the 
university, said that plans will be com- 
pleted during the summer for obtain 
ing funds to finance the memorial. He 
said it will be an ever-growing proj- 
ect, probably starting with $2,000,000 
or more. 


U. of I. Ups Its 
Budget $3,282,071 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—A bud- 
get of $37,701,592 for all activities of 
the University of Illinois for the fiscal 
year starting July 1 has been adopted 
by the board of trustees. This is $3,- 
282,071 more than for the current 
period. 

With income for the year estimated 
at $38,731,227, the trustees also set 
aside $803,000 as a reserve for non- 
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recurring purposes and $226,635 as an 
operating reserve. 

The university's enrollment is at an 
all-time high and other services are 
expanded. Academic staff additions 
provided in the budget include the 
equivalent of 168 full-time persons at 
Urbana-Champaign, thirty..in the Chi- 
cago professional colleges, four in the 
Chicago undergraduate division, six in 
the Galesburg undergraduate division, 
and 117 on the nonacademic staff. 


Ohio State Y.M.C.A. 
Cleared of Charges 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—An Ohio State 
University faculty committee recently 
reported that its investigation of the 
university Y.M.C.A. had revealed no 
evidence that it was being used by stu- 
dent members for communist propa- 
ganda, or that any of the three secre- 
taries are communists or have ever 
held communist views. 

In a report to President Howard L. 
Bevis, the three-member committee 
summarized its findings under ten 
main points. This group was ap- 
pointed April 1 and the investigation 
was undertaken after charges were 
made in a Columbus newspaper that 
the Y.M.C.A. at the university was one 
of “three main centers of communist 
party activity in Columbus.” 

Members of the investigating com- 
mittee were Dean Charles E. Mac- 
Quigg of the college of engineering, 
chairman; Vice President Bland L. 
Stradley, and Prof. Francis R. Au- 
mann. The ‘investigation was made 
during the months of April and May. 


Civil Service Exams 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. Civ- 
il Service Commission announced an 
examination for advisers in education. 
The positions pay from $7102 to 
$9975 a year. 





Sorry, Sirs and Mesdames 


No more reservations can be accepted 
for the College Food Service Institute 
to be held in Chicago, July 26 to, 28, 
under the joint sponsorship of North- 
western University and College and 
University Business. All available space 
was snapped up even before the pro- 
gram was completed. 











Modular Coordination 
Again in the News 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A term with a 
twenty-five year old history, “modular 
coordination,” is being heard more and 
more frequently in government build- 
ing circles. Housing and Home Fi- — 
nance Agency officials say that modular 
coordination is now at the stage where 
it may bring about lower construction 
costs. They define the term as the use 
of standardized building materials that 
fit easily together to make up a struc- 
ture. 

“Certainly, school executives launch- 
ing large scale building programs 
should at least consult with their archi- 
tects to see whether modular design can 
be employed,” says Leonard G. Hager, 
head of the technical staff of the 
H.H.F.A. 

At the present time one of the larg- 
est contractors in the country, the 
US. Corps of Engineers, is applying 
the principles of modular design. 

Executives wishing to become ac- 
quainted with the fast-growing move- 
ment of modular coordination may 
write either to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C., 
or the American Standards Association, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17. 


Dr. Nelson Glueck Heads 
Merged Jewish Schools 


New York City.—Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, ° president of the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati, the old- 
est rabbinical seminary in the country. 
will become president of both the 
Cincinnati institution and the Jewish 
Institute of Religion in New York 
City as the result of a merger of the 
two organizations. Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, founder of the Jewish Institute 
of Religion and its president, becomes 
president emeritus. 

The consolidation was achieved “to 
unite for the strengthening and ad- 
vancement of Judaism in America and 
throughout the world.” The united 
institution will continue under a uni- 
form program to maintain schools in 
Cincinnati and New York. 

Hebrew Union College is now in 
the midst of an $8,000,000 expansion 
of its facilities. Founded in 1875 by 
Isaac Mayer Wise, the college has 
ordained more than 500 rabbis, 350 of 
whom are now serving congregations 
in the United States. 
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Army Simplifies Research 
Contract Negotiations 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Institutions 
that have contracts with the army for 
research projects should, iri the near 
future, have an casier time in their 
negotiations with the Pentagon. 

A twelve-man civilian committee for 
simplifying contract negotiations be- 
tween the army and educational insti- 
tutions will make its recommendations 
to the secretary of the army on Au- 
gust 15. When put into effect, prob- 
ably by January 1949, the recommen- 
dations should bring about “better, 
simpler and more easily understood 
procedures in dealings between con- 
tracting institutions and the military,” 
says the army's research and develop- 
ment division. 


The committee is headed by Robert 
B. Stewart, vice president of Purdue 
University. 

At its last Washington meeting, on 
June 27, the Stewart committee said 
that its simplified procedures should 
“buy better and more research for the 
public dollar.” 

It is understood that the new pro- 
cedures will seek to bring down admin- 
istrative costs of research projects, with 
savings applying both to the contract- 
ing universities and to the army. The 
procedures will also “seek to bring 
down costs arising from misunder- 
standings,” and will clarify questions 
on patents and copyrights, promptness 
of payment, security regulations, and 
claims. 


Wills $1,000,000 to Aid 
Students at Michigan 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Crapo C 
Smith, son of a former governor of 
Michigan, recently willed the Univer- 
sity of Michigan $1,000,000. 

Since 1937, when Mr. Smith, a 
graduate of the university's law school 
in 1896, asked for permission to live 
at the student union, he. had become 
a familiar figure around the campus 
and enjoyed the privileges of a stu- 
dent. 

University officials were much sur- 
prised at the gift, inasmuch as they 
never suspected that Mr. Smith was 
wealthy. In his will he asked that 
the fund be used as gifts, loans, schol- 
arships and rewards of merit for Uni- 
versity of Michigan students. He re- 
quested that the fund not carry his 
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name and that loans from it should 
be based on private inquiry rather 
than on the basis of competitive exam- 
inations. 


Penn State Will Remodel 
Farm for College Use 

STATE COLLEGE, PA.—Pennsylvania 
State College officials have announced 
the acceptance of a gift by Mrs. Mary 
B. Behrend of Glenhill farm, which 
comprises 400 acres and a Dutch Col- 
onial summer home near Erie, Pa. 
Mrs. Behrend is the widow of Ernst 
R. Behrend, one of the founders of the 
Hammermill Paper Company. 

Glenhill farm will be known as 
“Behrend Center” and will be used as 
an. extension school of Pennsylvania 
State College. The college will spend 
$50,000 in adapting the Behrend sum- 
mer home for use. The garage will! 
become a chemistry laboratory and the 
big barn on the estate will be remod- 
eled into classrooms and laboratories. 

Resident faculty members will be 
housed in the spacious Behrend home, 
which is well supplied with library 
facilities. 


Foreign Students 
Total 20,000 


WASHINGTON, D.C—Recent re- 
ports from the Washington bureau of 
the Institute of International Education 
and their consensus taken by the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students in New York reveal a 
total of 20,000 students from foreign 
countries now enrolled in 955 colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States. This represents an increase of 
6000 students over last year. Largest 
foreign student registration is reported 
by New York with 3,882. California, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania follow in that order. 


$1,000,000 Trust Fund 


CHICAGO.—Loyola University _re- 
cently received a gift of $1,000,000 
from Frank J. Lewis, local business- 
man. Mr. Lewis expressed the desire 
that the gift be used to set up a 
trust fund with an annual income of 
$50,000 for maintenance of the new 
Stritch School of Medicine. It is con- 
ditional upon the university's raising 
additional funds sufficient for oper- 
ation of the school. 






New Act Bans Hobby 
Courses for Veterans 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Avocational 
and recreational courses are banned for 
veterans under the 1949 appropriations 
act for the Veterans Administration. 
What constitutes avocational and recre- 
ational courses, however, has not yet 
been decided. Legal authorities in the 
V.A. are cautious in coming to a de- 
Cision on this point. 

“Training” in ballroom dancing, art 
appreciation courses, and other activi- 
ties which do not have a direct voca- 
tional purpose for the veteran have 
been under attack on Capitol Hill. Bu- 
reau of the Budget officials have esti- 
mated that “hobby” courses have cost 
the government $200,000,000 a year. 
This figure includes the costs of flying 
and aviation courses, although flying is 
not affected by the new restrictions. 

The 1949 V.A. appropriations act 
contains this rider: 

“Training for the purpose of teach- 
ing a veteran to fly, or related aviation 
courses in connection with his present 
or contemplated business or occupa- 
tion, shall not be considered avoca- 
tional.” 


Two Texas Negro 
Colleges to Merge 

NASHVILLE, TENN.— The trustees 
of Wiley College, Marshall, Tex., and 
of Samuel Huston College, Austin, 
Tex., have voted unanimously to merge 
these two Methodist institutions, ac- 
cording to Dr. M. S. Davage, head of 
the department of institutions for Ne- 
groes of the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The merged institution will be 
located at Marshall, Austin or at some 
other Texan city that offers superior ad- 
vantages for the development of a 
strong, fully accredited Church related 
liberal arts college. 

Wiley was the first Negro college 
organized west of the Mississippi River 
and also the first in the region to be 
accredited by the Southern Association 
of Schools and Colleges. Samuel Hus- 
ton College is the youngest and farthest 
west of the Methodist Church’s Negro 
colleges. It was founded in 1900 in 
connection with the western movement 
of the Negro population. 

The combined enrollment of the 
schools is 1400; the annual budgets 
approximate $700,000. 
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Government Issues New 
Monthly Publication 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A quick, easy 
way for college executives to keep 
abreast of economic trends is through 
a new government monthly, Economic 
Indicators. 

The periodical is the answer to the 
busy administrator who wants an off- 
cial summary of economic trends as 
seen by the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. The publication was 
approved by the 80th Congress during 
the hurried closing hours of its last 
session. 

The June issue of Economic Indi- 
cators included simplified charts and 
tables on the nation’s economic budget, 
consumer prices, employment, labor 
force, industrial production, new con- 
struction, national income, corporate 
profits, personal income, money supply, 
bank loans, and investments. 

The monthly publication will be 
available from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at a 
price yet to be determined by the su- 
perintendent of documents. 


Overseas Students 
Sought in Campaign 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—’Enrich your 
campus by bringing a foreign student 
for work and study next year.” 

This is the current popular slogan 
among Washington leaders in interna- 
tional education. They point out that 
$400 will pay for the transportation 
for a foreign student from Europe to 
the United States. In many instances 
this sum can be raised by voluntary ef- 
fort, through the leadership of college 
executives. 

Once in the United States, other 
costs for maintaining the foreign visitor 
can be raised through student and 
faculty efforts, Washington educators 
say. In some cases, the overseas student 
will earn his board and room and will 
be provided books and clothing through 
student clubs. 

Foreign students may be used to as- 
sist in language and other departments, 
not exceeding 10 a week. 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education is among 
the groups actively promoting the 
“bring -a-foreign-student-here” cam- 
paign. Dr. Grady Gammage, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, has more details 
on the project. 
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No Mention of Physical 
Ed., Charges General 

BALTIMORE.—The lack of a program 
of physical education in the report sub- 
mitted by the President's Commission 
on Higher Education resulted in sharp 
criticism recently by Maj. Gen, Maxwell 
Taylor, superintendent of the US. 
Military Academy at West Point, N.Y. 

Gen. Taylor, in addressing a regional 
meeting of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, stated: “Health and mental 
adjustment are surely as essential to the 
well-being of our nation as intellectual 
discipline. Yet, oddly enough, I find in 
these postwar treaties little appreciation 
of the need for an expanded physical 
education program to go hand in hand 
with the other elements of a general 
education.” 

Gen. Taylor said the Harvard Re- 
port on general education in a free 
society failed even to mention physical 
education in its overall program. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Dr. France V. Scholes, dean of the 
graduate school at the University of 
New Mexico, has been named academic 
vice president of the university, accord- 





R. E. Strahlem 


F. V. Scholes 


ing to a recent announcement by Pres- 
ident Tom L. Popejoy. At the same 
time, President Popejoy announced that 
Richard E. Strahlem of the College of 
Business Administration had been 
named to the post of acting comptroller. 


Dr. Otto F. Kraushaar, professor of 
philosophy at Smith College, has been 
named president of Goucher College to 
succeed Dr. David Allan Robertson, 
who retired after eighteen years of 
service at the college. Dr. Kraushaar'’s 
appointment became effective July 1. 


Ernest A. Lilley of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., has been appointed director of 
public relations at Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. Mr. Lilley had 
been active in public relations work 
prior to his appointment. 


Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, amem- 
ber of the USS. 
Civil Service Com- 
mission since 1939, 
has been named 
president of Ohio 
Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He is the first 
layman and first alumnus to head the 
106 year old university. After officially 
assuming his new office on September 
1, he will continue as a member of 
President Truman’s commission for 
studying the reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal govern- 
ment. Dr. Flemming succeeds Dr. H. J. 
Burgstahler, who became chancellor of 
Ohio Wesleyan University in June 1947. 


Dr. Walter H. Durfee, acting presi- 
dent of the Colleges of the Seneca since 
the death of Dr. John M. Potter in Jan- 
uary 1947, has been named provost of 
the Colleges of the Seneca (Hobart and 
William Smith colleges). Dr. Alan W. 
Brown, assistant to the dean of Colum- 
bia College, Columbia University, will 
be formally inaugurated as president 
of Hobart and William Smith colleges 
this fall. 


P. W. Kasch, a member of the staff 
of the University of Illinois business 
office, has been named business man- 
ager of Illinois Wesleyan University. 


His appointment became effective July 
15. 





Dr. Boyd M. McKeown, secretary of 
the department of public relations of 
the Methodist Board of Education, and 
director of the joint committee on 
public relations for Methodist educa- 
tional institutions, has received the 1948 
member award for distinguished service 
in the interpretation of education from 
the American College Public Relations 
Association. The award was made at 
the annual banquet, held at Denver in 
connection with the thirty-first annual 
convention of the association. 


Hurst R. Ander- 
son, former presi- 
dent of Centenary 
Junior College in 
Hackettstown, N. 
J., has been named 
president of Ham- 
line University to 
succeed Charles 
Nelson Pace. Mr. Anderson's appoint- 
ment became effective after Dr. Pace’s 
retirement on July 1. 
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John F. White, 
dean of students 
at Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 
has been named 
dean in charge of 
development, ac- 
cording to a re- 
cent announce- 

ment by President Henry T. Heald. 
The appointment became effective July 
1. In his new position, Dean White 
will be concerned with the institution’s 
$15,000,000 development program 
which is transforming 100 acres of 
Chicago slum area into a modern, func- 
tional study, living and work unit for 
education and research. 


Dr. Robert C. Clothier, president of 
Rutgers University, recently received 
the Advertising Club of New Jersey’s 
annual award of a plaque as the “out- 
standing citizen in the state in 1947”. 

Jess Harrison Davis, professor of ex- 
perimental engineering at Clarkson 
College of Technology, has been 
named the president to succeed John A. 
Ross Jr., who retired recently. 


Rev. Wallace McPherson Alston, pas- 
tor of the Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church at Quakertown, Pa., has been 
named president of Agnes Scott College 
to succeed James R. McCain on July 
1, 1951, when the latter will retire. 
Dr. Alston has also been named vice 
president of the college and will assume 
his duties in September. 


Dr. Lawrence A. Riggs, dean of stu- 
dents at Willamette University, Salem, 
Ore., has been named DePauw Univer- 
sity’s first dean of students, according 
to a recent announcement by Dr. Clyde 
E. Wildman of DePauw. Dr. Riggs 


will assume his duties in September. 


Charles Watson 

Burts, dean of Me- 

redith College in 

North Carolina, 

has been named 

president of 

Shorter College, 

Rome, Ga., His 

appointment _ be- 

came effective July 1. Dr. Paul M. Cou- 

sins resigned to accept a faculty ap- 
pointment at Mercer University. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 


President: Herbert Watkins, 
of Michigan; 


University 
secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 
President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treasurer: 
Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 
Convention: Nov. 28-30, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Southern Association 


President: W. T. Ingram, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; secretary-treasurer: Ger- 
ald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 


President: Paul A. Walgren, University 
of Southern California; secretary-treasurer, 
George A. Hall, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Vernon L. Kretschmer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 


ASSOCIATIONS 


A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: William F. Holman, University 
of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: A. F. 
Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 1949, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Horace Renegar, Tulane Uni- 


versity; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marshall College. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: John H. Jenkins, St. Louis 


University; executive secretary: Russell Reyn- 
olds, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Charles W. Hoff, University 


of Omaha; secretary-treasurer: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 





Dr. Douglas Mc- 
Gregor, professor 
of psychology at 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technol- 
ogy and executive 
director of the in- 
dustrial _ relations 
section at M.I.T., 
was recently named president of Anti- 
och College in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
He succeeds Dr. Algo D. Henderson, 
who has recently accepted the post of 
associate commissioner of education in 
charge of higher education for the state 
of New York. Dr. McGregor, the 
665th person whose qualifications had 
been reviewed by the board of trustees 
for the Antioch presidency, is 41 years 
of age. 


Edward Olson, auditor for the North 
Dakota State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, has been named business manager 
of the University of North Dakota to 
succeed the late J. W. Wilkerson. Mr. 
Olson’s predecessor at the University 
of North Dakota had been appointed 
business manager of that institution in 
1906 and held the position continuously 
until his death recently. 

Dr. Herbert J. Davis, president of 
Smith College, recently announced his 
resignation to take effect in June of 
1949. Dr. Davis asked the board of 
trustees to appoint a committee to select 
a successor to the presidency since he 
wished to devote himself entirely to 
scholarly pursuit without administra- 
tive responsibilities. 

Ralph E. Noble, state commissioner 
of education for Vermont, has been 
named president of Vermont Junior 
College to succeed John H. Kingsley. 
Mr. Noble’s appointment becomes effec- 
tive July 1, 1949. 

Dr. Arnold Joyal, dean of the col- 
lege of education, University of Okla- 
homa, has been appointed president of 
Fresno State College and will assume 
his new duties on August 1. He suc- 
ceeds Frank W. Thomas, who retired 
on June | after twenty-three years of 
service as president of the California 
institution. 

Dr. Nelson Hume, founder and head- 
master of Canterbury School at New 
Milford, Conn., died recently at the 
age of 67 years. For many years he had 
been a pioneer in Catholic education 
in his capacity as headmaster at Can- 
terbury, a Catholic preparatory school 
for boys. 
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CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN 


LONG-LASTING FINISH 


The tough, lustrous finish thot is applied to all 
Carrom furniture, literally becomes a part of 
the wood itself. it will not peel or chip off 
regordiess of climate or weather, and resists 
service wear to a high degree. Little scratches 
often disappear merely by waxing and in any 
case cre easily touched up. Carrom Finishes 
ere applied for lasting beauty. 


CARRO: 
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Nowhere, in all the world, is there 
any living thing more majestic, more 
unchanging in its timeless appeal than 
the giant Sequoia tree that rises to 
heights of 300 feet or more. These 
trees, found only in California’s high 
Sierras, range from 1,000 to 3,000 
years in age, and are the oldest living 
things in all creation. 

Since the very dawn of civilization 
Wood has served as Man's constant 
ally .. . for shelter and warmth, weap- 
ons of offense and defense . . . and 
for the expression of Man's instinctive 
artistry. Men have admired the beauty 
of wood for countless ages. Old mon- 
asteries and castles in Europe are filled 
with wood tables, chairs and beds and 


= 


Build FOR THE DECADES 


great, hand-hewn beams that were first 
put into service hundreds of years ago. 
Long before present-day finishes were 
perfected, men spent hours and days 
rubbing and polishing wood, fash- 
ioned and carved into many shapes 
. .. to bring out and “fix” the naturai 
beauty . . . the timeless appeal that is 
inherent in wood. 

Today, at Carrom, the cumulative 
knowledge for processing and fabri- 
cating Wood finds fulfillment in fine 
furniture, made to provide lasting serv- 
iceability and economy, combined with 
the grace and charm that only wood 
can impart . . . furniture especially 
and exclusively designed and built for 
institutional use. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: 19 W. 44th St., Ralph Berg ® Chicago Office: 1503N. Sedgwick Ave., James L. Angle 


WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 











OST students in your school have been eating 
M Kellogg’s Cereals since they were knee-high 
to a grasshopper. For, back in their home towns and 
villages, Kellogg’s is the clear-cut favorite over any 
other brand of cereals. 

Take Kellogg’s Rice Krispies for example. It out- 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES + PEP - 


MOST STUDENTS LIKE 





ome-lown Stuff 


KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT -  KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - CORN-SOYA ~ RICE FLAKES 


THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 
Battle Creek and Omaha 

















* ** Rice Krispies"”’ i, e 

trademark (Reg. U. § 

Pat. Off.) for Kellogg's 
oven-popped rice, 








sells all other ready-to-eat rice cereals combined. 
Naturally, the familiar flavor of this famous cereal 
is ““home-town stuff!’’ 





Many of your undergraduates were raised on 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. Give it to them often in the 
handy individual size that students go for. 


KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES - KRUMBLES 


MOST 


—_—— -_-_ 
———_——_—<$—_ 
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furniture 
by PHOENIX 
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The Uhewe Colleses | 
0 e N& | 
and Universities =] 
The list of Colleges and Universities using Phoenix furniture is NS} 
impressive. Such confidence in a manufacturer’s products must | 


reflect satisfaction and acceptance on the part of furnishing KS 


committees. 

















Here is dormitory furniture that provides the student with 
‘‘a home away from home” in the true sense. Styled in the 
popular trend, Phoenix products incorporate those rugged con- 


gy struction features necessary to withstand hard usage ever present 


in academic institutions. 











or” Tor ieronnation —= PHOENIX CHAIR 


WRITE CONTRACT DEPARTMENT. 


. ‘CO } 
} a —— SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 





” 


With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 








With Pad 
for Steel -W. ooling 


* 


Interchangeable 
Brush Rings 
and Discs 


Polishing Brush 





Scrubbing Brush 





Steel-Wire Brush 





Sanding Disc 





Carborundum Disc 


PemwmekLt SV¥YSTEM, 'W8..\ ean 








PianeerA and Specialists im rs PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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It’s 


YR student’s rooms, choose modern 


chairs—Goodform Aluminum Chairs. 

Goodform spells smartness and style. 
Sparkling natural aluminum contrasts 
effectively with colorful upholstery, 
harmonizes with any decorative scheme. 

Above all, Goodform Aluminum Chairs 
are built for comfort. Comfort is de- 
signed into each chair through correct 
proportioning and proper balance. Seat 
and back are shaped and cushioned with 
luxurious foam rubber which keeps its 
liveliness indefinitely. 


Just as important, Goodform chairs 


GOODFORM 
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ALUMINUM CHAIRS e METAL DESKS e 


stay comfortable. Welded aluminum 
frames are permanently rigid and strong. 
They are fireproof and light in weight. 
Edges do not get rough and splintery, 
to catch nylon hose and clothing. Thou- 
sands of Goodform Aluminum Chairs 
in service ten, fifteen years and longer, 
are just as serviceable and comfortable 
today as they were when new. 

Goodform Nos. 4302 and 5415 shown 
here are two of a complete line of chairs 
for school and institutional use. Write 
for illustrated literature and the name 
of the distributor who is prepared to 
take care of your chair needs. 


METAL FILING CABINETS « 


Chairs illustrated are No. 4302 (left) and No. 5415 (right). 


pod farm for Comfort and Beauty 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


A product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Department $7 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


STEEL SHELVING 
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We Will’ 


KM AHM) 


engineered as an ALL-PURPOSE projector to cope with 
today’s teaching demands and curriculum overload. It 
speeds up the learning process, makes it more effective. 


The RCA “400” brings professional quality projection 
to your sound and silent films. Screen images are much 
more brilliant, have greater contrast and definition. 


Voices, music and sound effects are reproduced with 
dramatic realism and superior tonal quality. Enjoy 
sound or silent projection by merely turning a knob. 


first in sound ... finest in projection 
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Produced for America's Schools 


@ This new RCA 16mm Sound Projector was designed and 


SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 








Teachers prefer the RCA “400” because of its sim- 
plicity of operation and film protection advantages. The 
RCA “400” is the easiest of all sound projectors to 
thread. Lighter weight makes it readily portable for the 
varying needs of your audio visual program. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT! 


Before you buy any projector, proof-test the RCA 
“400” with your own sound films. For illustrated bro- 
chure and name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and 


Visual Products, Dept. 108 G-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 





In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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effect to a toilet room environment. Streamlined design wedded to utility fulfills all 

requirements. Unadorned utility no longer satisfies a public accustomed to bathrooms 

embodying varying degrees of modernity and elegance. 

Available in three finishes: (1) “‘Porcena’”’ (porcelain on steel); (2) ““Tenac” (baked-on 
int enamel finish over galvanized, bonderized steel); (3) baked-on paint enamel 

Bish over regular furniture finish, cold rolled steel. “‘Porcena” (porcelain on steel) 

is available in a variety of standard colors. 


3 Sanymetal Normandie Type Toilet Compartments impart a moderately streamlined 
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Sanymetal Century Type 
Ceiling Hung Toilet Com- 
partments are particularly 
appropriate for schools. They 
impart dignity, refinement, 
and cheerfulness to the toilet 
room environment. They 
make up into a rigidly fixed 
installation. Available in 
three finishes: ( 1 ) ‘‘Porcena” 
(porcelain on steel); (2) 
“Tenac” (baked-on paint 
enamel finish over galvanized, 
bonderized steel); (3) 
baked-on paint enamel finish 
@er regular furniture finish, 
cold rolled steel. 


Send coupon for Catalog No. 85 

*k illustrating Sanymetal modern 
toilet room environments. Sev- 
eral attractive designs and colors 
available. Or for immediate 
action, consult your local 
Sanymetal Representative. Just 
look under “Partitions” in 
your phone book. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


THE TOILET ROOM ENVIRONMENT 


apgects The utility 
OF A BUILDING 


The treatment of a toilet room environ- 
ment is no longer secondary to its utility. 
Blending the utility of toilet facilities with 
appropriate toilet room surroundings 
results in environments that are in keep- 
ing with other modern interior environ- 
mental treatments. Toilet compartments 
usually dominate a toilet room and infiu- 
ence its environment. Resuming a pre-war 
practice, Sanymetal again offers several 
different types of toilet compartments for 
creating the most suitable toilet room 
environment for every type cf educational 
building. Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet 
Compartments are fabricated of the age- 
less, ever-bright material, porcelain on 
steel, and embody the results of over 34 
years of specialized skill and experience 
in making over 80,000 toilet compartment 
installations. Ask the Sanymetal Repre- 
sentative in your vicinity for informa- 
tion about planning suitable toilet room 
environments in new or old buildings. 


THE SANYMETAL PROBUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1696 Urbana Road «+ Cleveland 12, Ohio 


* 


Sanymetal Academy Type Toilet Compartments 
provide a certain distinctiveness. This type of parti- 
tion is the only one in which all the dignity and dis- 
tinctiveness of standard flush type construction, un- 
marred by posts, is appropriately combined with 
headrail. These toilet compartments are available 
in three finishes: (1) “Porcena” (porcelain on 
steel); (2) “Tenac” (baked-on 
paint enamel finish over galva- 
nized, bonderized steel); (3) 
baked-on paint enamel finish over 
regular furniture finish, cold 
rolled steel. 


(Porcelain on Stee!) TOUMET COMPARTMENTS 
the natural structural st Ih of stect. not ne sheet. put 
. fon eppumite stdes of dune 
core, strengt by perceiain enamel (four layers on 
each sheet) which provides a non-porous fint-hard. glass-smooth 
surface that is pasitively imperviows to odors achin and mowtare 
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ENJOY SIMPLIFIED 


ChER CONTROL 








NATIONAL LOCh 


COMBINATION LOCKS 


NATIONAL LOCK combination shackle locks, 
together with our FREE Lock Record Book, offer 
you an effective system of LOCKER CONTROL — 
a means of simplified, yet complete, supervision 
that's vitally important to locker security. 
The NATIONAL LOCK Record Book is 
a handsome leatherette binder containing 
loose-leaf charts for all essential informa- 
tion. Exceedingly popular, it is provided 
FREE with each order for 100 or more locks. 


No. 68-265 Self-locking Shackle Lock 


Attractive. Built to last. Dial is locked against ro- 
Combination is disturbed when 
Dials to three numbers. Not 


tation when open. 
shackle is closed. 
masterkeyed. Ideal for a wide range of school uses. 


No. 68-264 Masterkeyed Self-locking Shackle Lock 


Has double steel construction with stainless steel 


case. Dial finished in black enamel. Numerals 
and gradations in white enamel. Self-locking. Has 


special masterkey feature for authorized opening. 


7 


NATIONAL LOCh COMPANY 


ROCKFORD @ ILLINOTS 


LOoOc« DIVISION 
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TYPE “H"—Made, at present time, in 15 ft. units, up to 15 rows 
high. Units up to 6 rows can be moved bodily without dismantling, 


R assurance of absolute safety, your best bet is a Wayne 
Grandstand. And, in addition to safety, it offers economy 
and comfort as well. Representative of the wide line of Wayne 
stands are the Type ‘‘H’’ Portable Steel Grandstand for out- 
doors and the Rolling Gymstand for gymnasium use—either 
offers the safest seating you can buy. 


The Type “‘H”’ is furnished in 15 foot units containing up 
to 15 rows. Units up to 6 rows can be moved bodily without 
dismantling. Where stand is not frequently moved, a contin- 
uous Type ‘‘H”’ stand offers greater economy. 


For indoor seating, the Wayne Rolling Gymstand recom- 
mends itself by the space it saves when not in use. Closed, it 
folds against the wall to present a flat vertical surface, or the 
movable type may be rolled to other locations. Opened, ta. 
stand is sturdy with maximum visibility —plus absolute safety. 

Send us the measurements of: your present or proposed 
gymnasium for our engineer’ s recommendation and estimate. 
Catalogs furnished on request. 


ROLLING GYMSTAND—One continuous opergtion by one person 
opens or closes the Rolling Gymstand. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 


146 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE. @© WAYNE, PENNA. 
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“#Model 440: For mod- 
“erately heavy and fast 
short runs. Semi-auto- 
matic ink distribution. 
Capacity, 250 sheets. 
Motor- or hand-driven. 


+ a LR OE SER: 


bein cee 


~ 

ither *#Model 430: Similar to 
Model 420 but has con- 

g up venience of semi-auto- 

hout matic inking and closed 

; cylinder for smooth, quiet 

= duplication. 12.5-sheet 
capacity. It is manually 

>om- operated. 

od, it 

r the 

, tn. 

fety. 

sed 

ate, 
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Model 90: A time- 
proved favorite, simple to 
we. Capacity, 100 sheets. 





at low price. Full-size 
duplicating area. Sturdy. 


For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating 


& products. 

A. 

a 
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Model 410: High quality * 


a 
*Model 420: The low- 
est priced mimeograph 
with exclusive Flexa- 
matic Control. Produces 
excellent color work. It 
has integral brush inking 
system, open cylinder. 
125-sheet capacity. 
For manual operation. 





A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


“the oldest 



























--. Styled by famed industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague 
-.- named to match its outstanding distinction, the new “400” LINE 
of A. B. Dick Mimeographs with *Flexamatic Control creates 
new duplicating ease and speed. Designed for flexible, positive 
control of paper, ink and copy, Flexamatic Control widens the use, 
increases the overall speed and delivers more exacting duplication 
of written, typed or drawn material than ever before. 

For every user, for a few copies or thousands, Flexamatic Control 
achieves these advantages: 


——+ overall mimeographing time sharply reduced for any 
length runs 


——+ faster, easier attaching and detaching of stencils 
——> quick copy positioning 
———» split-second loading to accurate feeding position 


——4 precise duplicating on various sizes and weights of 

papers and cards 
The six models of A. B. Dick Mimeographs offer flexibility of choice 
for any budget and any service, from light to extra-heavy duty. 
Compare the advantages of Flexamatic Control with any duplicator 
you are using or considering. See or call the nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or branch office . . . listed in the classified phone 
book ... or write us for details. 


A B.Dick, successes 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 


name in mimeographing” 


Copyright 1948, A. B. Dick Company 
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For All-Around Protection 
REALOCK FENCE 


Realock Fence® meets all the needs of a college 
campus. Moderate in cost and virtually maintenance- 
free, Realock Fence is available with barbed or 


knuckled selvage; with or without barbed wire top finish. 

Let us submit estimates for fence material ready for 
erection or covering complete installation by trained 
crews. Write our nearest office. 


@Reg. U. 8. Pat OF. 


















WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL 


AWARE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND | 


THE 7 Seeeen oe. ae WIRE 













‘startling 
ducational 


Send today for literature describing the improve- 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


UMINALL 


Luntinal!, the light- < 
reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 






National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
3622 South May Street, Dept. N 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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A MUST for every SCHOOL. 
Department -Dorm or Club 





SMART, NEW Weleax 


KEY & LETTER 
RACKS 


Constructed of thoroughly seasoned wood. 
Finish: American Walnut, Mahogany, or 
hand-rubbed Golden Oak. Pockets meas- 
vre 2” x 444" x7" deep. Deeply stamped 
black enamel numbers on white Plastic 
strips. Five different stock sizes (24 to 102 
pockets). We welcome orders to your spec- 
ifications. Write for our illustrated catalog 
for detailed information about these racks 
and many other time and money saving 
Dm Wilcox products. 


AA A) Reed Ol remade 


CHICAGO ¢ 








564 W. RANDOLPH ST 


SAVE ALMOST 50% at HAROLD'S 


MANUFACTURER'S LIST PRICE OVER $4 


OUR PRICE $225.0° 


5 SHELF 
TRAY 
CARRIAGE 
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SHARP, BRILLIANT 
SCREEN IMAGES 


with BAUSCH & LOMB 


DUAL PURPOSE 


LRM BALOPTICON” 
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oe Se The Bausch & Lomb LRM Balopticon Gives You 
ce >; 
“») << ALL THESE FEATURES 
z ce 
>» oem ounce’ @ Dual Purpose Projector. opaque projection without change in screen bril- 
o* we + Shows both conventional liance. Eliminates eyestrain, increases audience 


; <rt— — “ Mat 
— and student-made slides appreciation. 


and opaque objects, in- @ Built-in Blower Cooling System. Slides and opaque 


cluding printed illustra- —_ materials are thus protected from heat damage. 
tions and text, photo- 


; . Look for these features before you buy. See for 
graphs and geological or botanical specimens. 


yourself with a visual demonstration how B&L 
Balopticons answer every still projection need for 
small auditoriums, schoolrooms, meetings, etc. No 
obligation, of course. Use the handy coupon to 
@ No Distracting Change In Image Brightness. Bal- _ request free demonstration and literature, 

anced illumination permits switching from slide to —* Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY W ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. 


@ Large, Sharp, Brilliant Screen Images. Possible 
because of unusual amount of light projected by 
two fine quality optical systems. 




















cap diam anan cas teen nits tite, Spenensin maahitiing aaa miibiain time diilinatan aigaagine anne = 
n§ ‘BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
767-T St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York 
O I would like a free demonstration of the LRM | 
a Balopticon. i 
O Please send me descriptive literature. (Please check Boxes) 
write FoR FREE pemonstrati | 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
| 
CITY STATE 
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Dispenses 
any kind 
of powdered 


soap 
NN. & POWDER 


* BEADS 
* PUMICE 


7 


* DETERGENTS 


This is not a one-soap dispenser! It dispenses any kind of 
powdered soap or detergent. Bobrick’s Model 31 delivers a 
measured amount at each touch of the plunger. Cuts wastes. 
Does not leak. Soap cannot cake or pack. You'll like Model 
31's sparkling white, baked enamel finish. It’s guaranteed. 
Order from your local dealer. Write us direct for catalog. 


Independent Survey shows more Bobrick = gpg | 
are sold nationally than any other brand. 


BOBRICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1214 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 
1839 Blake Ave., 

Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





SOAP DISPENSERS 


Established 1906 





TRY WEATHERALL Water 
Resisting, Self-Polishing Wax in 
lobbies and traffic areas where 
snow and water are frequently 
tracked in. It cuts down mop- 
ping, keeps floors looking bright- 
er, prevents penetration of mois- 
ture. Protects the surface from 
wear with a tough coat of “ar. 
mor.” it’s pure carnauba wax 
and is safe on all floors. Write 
today for sample. 





HUNTINGTON 











———— 


HONOR YOUR HEROES INTO THE AGES 


Perpetuate Their Needs In 


FOREVER-LIVING BRONZE 


Bronze — ‘the metal of countless tomor- 
rows’ will immortalize those who served 
in World War II 


TABLETS BY NEWMAN 


Internationally famous for fine quality since 
stewte 1882, genuine hand-chased cast bronze 
mer g & plaques by NEWMAN record the names of 
limited styles your student heroes for emulation by pos- 
and sizes. terity. 

NOTE: Makers also of bronze, aluminum 
and stainless steel letters, doors, entrances, 
railings, grilles, etc. 





FREE 


WRITE FOR 
colorful book 


rT 
YEARS NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


YOUNG Dept. 26 Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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Famous Simmons Comfort to , Yun Cudlgét; / 


) 


Hore! Bilt 





P 
Beautyrest 


SIMMONS COMPANY 





Top Quality in Three Price Ranges! 


Wa ATEVER your budget for sleep 
equipment, you will get more for your 
money when you choose SIMMONS 
BEAUTYREST, HOTEL-BILT or 
TRAVELER Mattresses with box springs. 

All three styles are leaders in their field 
... built to give real sleep comfort... built 
to withstand far more than normal wear... 
built to last! Hotels, tourist courts, and 
schools all over the country have confidence 
in the famous name—Simmons. It repre- 
sents the finest in quality... workmanship 
and construction. 

Ask your Simmons contract distributor 
to show you the many features which have 
made Simmons sleep equipment first choice 
for comfort and economy. 


Write contract office nearest you for mat- 
tress folder. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 











Beautyrest—The world’s most com- 
fortable mattress. 837 individually 
pocketed coil springs...patented sag- 
. proof, pre-built border...8 screened 
air vents let mattress breathe... finest 
felt upholstery ...4 cord handles... 
specially woven gray and white pin 
stripe 8 oz. ticking! 


Use Hotel-Bilt box spring with Beau- 
tyrest mattress. 


Hotel-Bilt—For quality-wise, budget- 
conscious buyers! 299 coils of 14 
gauge spring wire... patented sag- 
proof, pre-built border...43 pounds 
of felt and sisal upholstery... 8 
screened vents ... 4 cord handles... 
blue and white or brown and white 
8 oz. ticking. 


Hotel-Bilt Box Spring—72 coils, hand 
tied 8 ways...soft felt upholstering 
..-heavy cloth covering over coils... 
added reinforcing of frame with 
three cross braces... diagonal iron 
corner braces... ticking to match 
Hotel-Bilt or Beautyrest mattresses. 


Traveler Mattress — Small-budget 
bedding at its best! 210 coil springs 
of 14 gauge wire for added firmness 
... 45-pound felt and sisal uphol- 
stering ... long-wearing 6 oz. ticking! 


Traveler Box Spring— matches Trav- 
eler mattresses in sturdy construc- 
tion. 88 wire-tied coils . . . stabilizers 
to prevent sidesway ... thick pad 
of felt-sisal upholstering ... ticking 
to match Traveler mattress! 





Display Rooms: 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart *« New York 16, One Park Avenue 
San Francisco 11, 295 Bay St. * Atlanta 1,353 Jones Ave., N.W. 
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ONCE YOU HAVE THESE JOHNS-MANVILLE WALLS—CEILINGS—FLOORS, 
YOU CAN KEEP CHANGING THE WHOLE BUILDING INTERIOR AS REQUIRED 


et 


MOVABLE WALLS—The keystone of 
flexibility in Unit Construction is the J-M 
Transite Wall. Can be disassembled and 
relocated as needs require. One-unit 
rooms, for instance, can be speedily con- 
verted into two-unit rooms, or vice versa. 
Made of fireproof asbestos and cement, 
practically indestructible materials, the 
movable panels form rigid, double-faced 
partitions, 4”’ thick. Can also be used as 
interior finish of the outside walls. Re- 


movable Transite panels permit ready 
access tO wiring, etc. 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS—Important factor 
in helping to overcome the handicap of distract- 
ing noise, Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings are 
beneficial both to teacher and student alike. They 
give the desired degree of quiet for effective teach- 
ing, and are proved aids to concentration. An 
exclusive Johns-Manville patented construction 
system permits interchangeability of flush-type 
fluorescent lighting and acoustical units, which 
are readily demountable. 


COLORFUL, RESILIENT FLOORS—J-M Asphalt Tile 
Flooring completes the Unit Construction System. Made of 
asbestos and asphalt, the units withstand hard wear, yet are 
comfortable and quiet underfoot. Individual units permit 
easy alterations or extension of patterns. Made in a wide 
variety of plain and marbleized colors. 
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Yes! This attractive university 


























lecture room can be enlarged, 





subdivided, or even relocated! 


Johns-Manville Unit Construction provides the 
complete interior for schools and colleges... 
offers many new advantages 


HH" IS CONSTRUCTION that sets new standards of architectural 
beauty and at the same time meets the long-existing need of 
schools and colleges for complete structural flexibility. 


Whenever educational needs present new requirements, you can 
expand, convert, or subdivide interiors built with Johns-Manville 
Walls, Ceilings, and Floors. 


You can vary the size or arrangement of rooms and corridors... 
make endless revisions of space-use . . . and do it economically, 
quickly, without waste of material! 


Also, this proved method of construction makes the whole 
interior —walls, ceilings, floors—available under one specification, 
one manufacturer’s responsibility. Each material contributes 
individual advantages: 

1. Movable Walls... readily assembled . .. are interchangeable . . . 100% 
salvageable. Made of sound-resistant, asbestos-cement Transite 

es oat panels .. . hard to mar, easily cleaned by a simple washing — 

advantages that make a big difference in the maintenance budget. 





A lecture room now, it may be a laboratory tomorrow 
—expanded or rearranged to meet a new need! 2. Acoustical Ceilings . . . attractive . . . demountable . . . reduce 


That’s the structural flexibility made possible by the distracting noise. Units can be taken down and relocated as desired. 
Johns-Manville Unit Construction System. 


3. Colorful, Resilient Floors . . . quiet underfoot. Small units permit 
easy extension of floor pattern. 


All these constituent parts are durably built to last as an integral 
part of the building. Write for further information and details on 
this significant development in the construction of educational 
buildings. Address Johns-Manville, Department AF-6, P. O. 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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SHEETS 
AND CASES 
Write for prices 









DRAPERIES 
Complete Goodall 
Line 
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FURNITURE — EQUIPMENT 
MATTRESSES — BOX SPRINGS 
LAMPS — SILVERWARE 
DRAPERIES — CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
SHEETS — PILLOW CASES 
BLANKETS — BEDSPREADS 
PILLOWS — DRESSER SCARFS 
MATTRESS PADS 
SHOWER CURTAINS 
TABLE CLOTHS — NAPKINS 
BATH AND HUCK TOWELS 
BOOTT TOWELING — DISH TOWELS 





Write Us 



















SCHOOL TOWELS y 


$10.40 to pee 
$11.25 wl 
a , 













DORMITORY BED 
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COIL SPRING 
ON LEGS 


Frame $5.90 


Spring 9.95 
Innerspring 19.90 
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Write for prices 
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CHEST OF DRAWERS 
16" x 30" - Ht. 46" 






HOLLYWOOD BED 
$54.50 









STUDENT DESK 
$16.95 












Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. Phone: State 0520 
3841 N.E. Second Ave., Miami 37, Fla. Phone Miami 7-5781 or 
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OW GOOD A 
SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 
SHOULD YOUR SCHOOL HAVE? 





— 
SS ————oreee 


> 





When you spend school funds, you are careful to 
make sure that you get maximum value for every 
dollar. 


in buying sound film projectors, even more is at stake 
than the cost of the machines. Also affected by your 
projector choice is the return from your entire vis- 
ual education program. 


| 
Only with the finest projectors will you gain maxi- 
mum benefits from your investment in films and 
in administrators’ and teachers’ time. That’s the 
firm conviction of long-experienced visual educa- 
| tors. And that’s why Filmosound projectors are 
so widely preferred in schools. 
| Filmosounds have repeatedly proved their superior- 
ity in arduous school service. They are famed 
among educators for their lasting dependability, 
their theater-quality reproduction of pictures and 
sound, their easy operation and maintenance, and 
their adaptability to widely varied school needs. 


Naturally such projectors cost more to build. But 
their extra value makes them a choice that is readi- 


ly justified. oO 





Bell & Howell Company, 7192 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D.C., and London. 





Built up to professional standards, 


a ee not down to a low price 
o 





Bell & Howell Company is using por- 
tions of its advertisements in such pub- 
lications as Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, National Geographic,and Holiday 
to help impress the public with the ur- 
gency of making the teaching profession 
more attractive to qualified men and 
¢& women. 


Bell « Howell 
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Only One Moving Par? 








They are safe 








both ways! 





Bathers can really relax and enjoy the 





best shower they ever had if the tempera- 





ture is regulated by Powers. 


There is no danger of scalding... no 





‘p= 


slipping and falling while trying to dodge 





an unexpected shot of hot or cold water. 


Being thermostatic, Powers Mixers give 





two way protection... against. pressure 





changes caused by use of nearby showers, 
flush valves and faucets...and against 





temperature changes in water supply lines. 





Cut fuel and water bills with Powers 
Mixers. Bathers waste no time or hot and 





cold water while waiting for a shower at 





the right temperature. Phone or write our nearest 
office for Circular H547. 





: THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 





CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2706 Greenview Ave.—Phone Buckingham 7100 
NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 231 East 46th St.—Phone Eldorade 5-2050 














LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 1808 West Eighth $t—Phone Drexel 2394 
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TERRIFIC 
TRAFFIC 


CALLS FOR 


PYRA-SEAL 


Dash - Rush - Scram- 
ble . . . is the spirit 
that dominates the 





younger set. Exuber- — “Weruiscturers Aw 
- gy Architects 
‘ -el 
ance! They seldom —— 
y -— ~ 


walk... but glide... 
and slide and run. For a floor to 
stand such punishment you need 


PYRA-SEAL. 


PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as 
tough as they are beautiful. PYRA- 
SEAL forms a hard, lustrous seal of 
protection, giving a durable slip-re- 
sistant finish that can stand tremen- 
dous punishment from active feet 
without showing scratch or scar. Im- 
pervious to acids, alkalis, alcohol, 
ink, hot or cold water. PYRA-SEAL 
is the perfect answer for class rooms, 
halls, and gym-floors. 


VSSTAL ” 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 





COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Puittos Buys a Bako! 


Baker quality pays off in longer wear and satis- 
faction. So when you replenish your supplies of 
these items, be sure to call on Baker to be SURE 
of quality and value. 

SAMPSON heavy duty ribbed and SANDOW heavy duty 
plain weave bath towels. Constructed particularly for 


use in schools and universities. With or without name 
weaving. 


| 
BATEX Huck Weave Face Towels. Woven finer and ) 
; 























Jims «seein 


heavier for longer wear and satisfaction. With or with- 
out Name weaving. 


EXTRA HEAVY ROUND THREAD Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. Chosen time and again because of their fine 
quality and durability. 


BAKER HAND PRINTED Table Cloths and Napkins, 
with or without special crest or design. Hand printed 
in our own plant. Also BED SPREADS, printed on long 
wearing Indian Hecd Fabric, exclusive with Baker. Wide 
choice of colors, plain or with special crest or design. 


i: NORTH STAR and CHATHAM Blan- 
kets. Especially woven and prepared 
for schools and universities, to with- 

stand maximum wear. With or with- 

out mame or crest weaving or sten- 
ciling. 


SIMTEX TABLE NAPERY 

white or pastel colors with or 

» without special crest or name 
, woven. 


BAKER ALSO SUPPLIES THESE STANDARD ITEMS 


Mattress Protectors Drapery Material Cheesecloth 
Pillows & Made-up Drapes Dish Towels 
; Bureau Scarfs Glass Towels 
Veutvon Piustic Wash Cloths Cooks Towels & Aprons . 
Shower Curtains Bath Mats Tray Cloths 
Window Curtains Bath Rugs Table Padding Pe 


H.Ww.BAKER |INEN Co. 


315-317 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y ° AND THESE 10 OTHER CITIES 


Atlanta «+ Boston * Chicago <- Cincinnati * Houston Kansas City 


Los Angeles * Philadelphia + Portland * San Francisco 
Oldest and Largest Organization of its kind in the U. §S. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


(A) PARTS BINS, 87” high, 36” wide, 12” deep. Open 
ings built to your specifications with interchangeable units 
4 Figures prove STANSTEEL parts bins arranged to your 
Tak came specifications cost less than ready built equipment! Write 
¢ es for separate circular and easy-to-order form. 

(B) LOCKERS, 78” x 12” x 18”, 78” x 15” x 18” and 
78” x 18” x 18. Single tier 3 or more wide. 

(Cc) SLIM JIM UTILITY CABINET, Storage Style, 
248T; Wardrobe Style, 24WA. Ideal for narrow spaces, 
measures 72” x 24” x 18”. There's 10 feet of shelf space 
in 248T. or plenty of room for clothes in 24WA. Both 
styles easily interchangeabie 

(D) STORAGE CABINETS, 72” x 34” «x 18". Style 48T 
shown with 4 adjustable shelves. Also available Wardrobe 
type Style 1WA; Combination Wardrobe and Storage Cabi- 
net, Style 3CW. All with 2 chrome handles. Yale lock 
and keys with 3 point locking device. 

(E) COUNTER HIGH CABINETS. Two adjustable shelves 
in this low-priced 42” x 34” x 18” steel cabinet. Style 2CH 


(FP) DESK HIGH CABINET. 29%” x 24” x 18” 1 ad 





justable shelf. Style 1D< In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment 
LET US QUOTE ON YOUR STEEL SHELVING NEEDS | is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation, For 
EXTRA HEAVY GAUGE CONSTRUCTION over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peterson's 


Available in quantity. Extra shelves available for al! | reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 
cabinets. All items finished in baked Olive Green enamel. 


Send for Complete Catalcgue and Price List 


pee ey ceneatammmmm) ¢&0"4R0P ET ERGGN 4 co. 1nc 


ieee MTT) | 222.34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO 14,.USA 


SERVICE 


Between editorial material and advertising pages in this and every issue 
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—there’s a detachable, postage prepaid card . . . to help you get product 





information on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What’s 
New” section, check the items that interest you . . . use the card. Sign it, 
mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked to send 


you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Glidden — 


OGht Pe wuyjection .. at sas cost for your painting! 


\ COLOR SERVICE There’s proof aplenty that the scientific use of color 
' IMPROVES VISIBILITY / 


PROMOTES SAFETY 
BUILDS MORALE 


in painting school interiors helps to inspire students 
and teachers, promotes safety, lifts morale. But all 
these extras are yours in unbelievably greater meas- 
ure when you employ Glidden Color Service— 
America’s first and finest. With beautifully illustrated, 
full-color prescriptions, developed from a study of 
your individual school and supplied by this service 
at no extra cost... you can use white and colors in 
Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE or BRUSH-DAY-LITE 
for the most profitable painting ever. For further 
facts on this more complete, individualized Color 
Service and on America’s largest-selling interior 
maintenance finish, return coupon below today. 














WHITE & 10 COLORS 











THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. FF-7 
11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Please send literature to indicate the practical 
a and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection 
painting program you will design especially 
for us. 
You may have your representative call and dem- 
CT] onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE or BRUSH-DAY- 


LITE in our premises without obligation on 
our part. 


eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


ADDRESS........... TITTTTITITIVITI TT ee 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 
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Health isn't the only factor to be considered in connec- 
tion with school wastes. There’s a very definite fire 
menace if combustible wastes are allowed to accumu- 
late in or near buildings prior to cartage. And con- 
taminated wastes should not be ignored. 


The only sure way to dispose of trash, garbage, or- 
ganic matter and other wastes to be found in and 
around schools and institutions is by incineration in 
a properly designed built-in or separate incinerator. 


Here is where our engineers, with nearly 60 years of 
experience, can be of great help. Having a variety of 
incinerators from which to select, we are not limited 
in our choice. We can select the unit best in type and 
size for your requirements. Write us about your prob- 
lem. 


MORSE BOULGER 
DESTRUCTOR CO. 


205-) EAST 42ND STREET @ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ARE YOU HITTING 
or MISSING 









































. + with your 
Present Method of 


INSECT CONTROL? 


Seeking a positive “hit-and-kill” way of solv- 
ing your insect problem? The new WEST 
VAPOMAT — filled just once with West Vapo- 
sector Fluid* gives you “sure-fire” control of 
roaches and similar crawling insects within areas 
of 50,000 cu. feet. “Effective Kill” of flying 
insects in areas up to 100,000 cu. feet is also 
accomplished. 

The West Vapomat actually penetrates the 
“Hidden Breeding Places” in your building—its 
tiniest cracks and crevices. Completely auto- 
matic, economical, light and easy to operate — 
merely set time clock and plug into AC or DC 
outlet, no manual attendance required. 








A prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of 
W est’s trained specialists will quickly convince 

: you! MAKE US PROVE WHAT WE SAY! 
WRITE US ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- 
HEAD NOW! 











* West Vapeosector Fluid is obtainable im non-inflammable, odorless and regular 
forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vaposector Fluid is unsurpassed 


im imsect killing efficiency and economy. 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 
FECTING 


WES P5577 


42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 





AUTOMA E RIZING A 
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on their records of performance, 


more Sloan Flush Valves are sold 


than all other makes combined 











SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
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IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


ee 75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 


DARK CHALLENGER 


Ze) LOW_COST FLEXIBLE 


MOWING 


The mobility, the speed of opera- 
tion, the ease of handling, the 
ability to eliminate hand trim- 
ming and the low operating cost 
make the PARK CHALLENGER 
a mowing unit to be desired by 
every progressive executive re- 















‘ given Medart unquestioned leadership in the +3 psp de nm nm eo 
) = field of gym and locker room equipment and ie 

{ physical educational apparatus. During these The PARK CHALLENGER (three 
i years Medart has pioneered the development tiem Roseman Roller-Drive Mowers 
PRS | of new ideas and improvement which has “ mounted on the new Ford Tractor 
ae earned for Medart products the slogan “the 4 or the Ford Tractor-Ferguson sys- 
* standard of comparison.” Medart leadership tem) mows a swath 7 ft. wide 
we ” : The unit can be attached or de- 
and experience are your assurance of sound ; tached in a matter of mika 
investment when you buy equipment made fe The fingertip hydraulic control 
by ... Medart of St. Louis. i raises the mowers instantly to a 


MEDART MAKES . . . 


: | Steel Lockers * Steel Lockerobes * Gymna- 
Pe sium Apparatus * Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops * Basketball Score- 
boerds * and the new Acromat-Trampolin 























maximum height of 10 inches. 
Write for complete information, 


ROSEMAN 


TRACTOR MOWER CO. 





: CRAWFORD, CENTRAL & RIDGE RD. 

i | EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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' Rubber Link MATTING 

; 4 @ Keeps dirt out of sight @ Reduces frequency of re- 
4 

' : @ Prevents tracking through decorating necessitated 

: WRITE e. the building by dirt whirled into the 

4 FOR @ Reduces cleaning costs air by the heating or 

: ee @ Available with lettering cooling system. 

: LITERATURE : @ Beveled edge @ Beautifies entrances, lobbies 

@ Reversible, its life is doubled and corridors 


— ALSO — 











TUF-TRED TIRE FABRIC MATTING 
“i ; AMERIFLEX HARDWOOD LINK MATTING 
ee ti NEO-CORD COUNTER-TRED MATTING 
> ; AMERICAN COUNTER-TRED MATTING 
For prices and folder, 
“A Mat for Every Purpose” write 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


35 
sT. LOUIS 18, MISSOUR! 


“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO 





1736 Adams St., 
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ONLY HONEYWELL % 
Publ fo Geery Paper 
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ELECTRIC PNEUMATIC ELECTRIC and PNEUMATIC 


| i ia 


THE chart tells the story! Only Minneapolis-Honeywell can supply a complete 








line of controls to meet every college and university requirement. The uniformity of design 
and quality you get when installing controls of one manufacturer make for dependable, 
coordinated operation throughout all the buildings on the campus — from the heating plant 
to the lecture room. You benefit first by placing full responsibility for all phases of automatic 
control with a single manufacturer. It’s this same manufacturer — Minneapolis-Honeywell — 
who is able to give you unbiased advice based on broad engineering experience, about 

every type of control. And Honeywell maintains a nation-wide staff trained to provide service 


from plan stage throughout the life of every installation, electric or pneumatic. 


Backing this comprehensive operation is the Honeywell reputation for dependable 
performance, established for over 60 years. Standardize on Honeywell—the leader . . . 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota . . . In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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YOU'LL GET YEARS OF 
SERVICE FROM RD-2 


ing combination dial 
easy to open if you 


locking is automatic whe 
home 


Schociwide protec- 
tion without budget 
expense. Write for 
details of Self-Fi- 
nancing Plan. 


This lock is rugged, precision-built t 
stand up under student abuse rotat 


one of 64,600 possible combinations 
a mighty tough customer 
dial spins off combin 


hong BE SURPRISED 


HAT caloffs” COST 






RD-2 


1 , 
nm Kev to lose 
know the right 


f you don't 
ition numbers 





Dudley 





[f students select their own locker locks about 
20% have to be cut off every year, 
of staff and student time. Solve your locker prob- 
lem by standardizing on 
pendable, Master-Charted for quick opening by 
an authorized person. 


wasting hours 


Locks ... de- 
















DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


DEPT. 722. 570 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





THIS FAMOUS ‘SEXAUER-SYSTEM’ 


insures quick, 


that stand up longer, 


save many dollars 


ec te portable 
unit contains over 
1,500 ‘SEXAUER’ 


one-trip plumbing repairs 


SATURDAY EVENING 


Post 


® A fully integrated 
‘System’ for plumb- 
ing and heating 


maintenan 


sands in daily use 
everywhere. 


Whatever the age or style of your plumbing and heating fixtures, 
copyrighted assembly will speed up maintenance and 
workmanship. The compartmented 
"Sexauer-System’ is actually a portable plumbing shop that goes with 
the mechanic to the job then “hands” him speedy, longer lastin 
repairs. Each unit repays its cost many times over in labor sav 
fixtures conserved and waste of water, fuel and materials eliminated, 


this skillful, 


insure top- 


WRITE TODAY FOR 81G, NEW FREE CATALOG 


lists over 


standard with leading engineers. 
4. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. K-7, 2503-05 3rd Ave., N. ¥. 51, N.Y 


ce. Thou- 


-grade, “stay-put’ 


2,300 highly specialized items, 


SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 











TelKee is a tried 

and proven Visi- 
ble Key-Filing— Key- 
FINDING System. 


Whether there are 

a tew keys or 
thousands of keys 
TelKee is simple and 
effective. 


It is the perfect 

system for know- 
ing your keys—-know- 
ing where they are 
when you want to 
use them. 





KEY TROUBLES NOW 
DISAPPEAR LIKE MAGIC 





TELKEE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Visible Key Control 


SYSTEM 


is the Answer! 


Write for Circular. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 


298 Fourth Ave. 


New York 10, N. Y. 














TelKee retains a 

Reserve-Pattern 
kev never loaned. 
Tells you to whom 
other keys have been 
loaned. 


Your keys are 

identified only by 
the special TelKee 
Cross Index-—Positive 
Control. 


New instruction 

booklet based on 
16 years’ experience 
makes it easy to set 
up and operate. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Dietitian—-Dormitory director; eleven years’ 
experience ; speak Spanish; protestant; prefer 
boys; available now. Write Box CW 39, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Food Executive— Middle-aged woman, consider- 
able hospital and school experience, wishes: 
position school or fraternity house: middle 
Atlantic or southern states preferred. Writ« 
Box CW 41, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Physical Plant Manager or Assistant—B. S. 
in M. E. (1927): experienced in public utility 
and buildings and grounds; sixteen years with 
foremost universities: desires to improve his 
position in same or related field: heavy ex- 
perience in heating and utility installation 
and operation. Write Box CW 42, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


The rates for want advertisements are: 
10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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(Case History #102) 
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Skyrocketing upkeep costs were throwing 
Mr. Higby’s budget out of kilter. Floor 
care alone took $60,000 in wax and work 
each year. Yet floors looked poorly . . . and 
were always slick. Accidents, and their 
costs, added to his mounting troubles. 

















Is there an ‘out’? Mr. Higby found the answer in 
the interesting Legge book. It told of “sacred cows” in 
floor upkeep ...and how they ran up costs. His was 
there, too—old-fashioned maintenance methods. 


How to save $19,000 It was easy once out-dated 
ideas were routed out. A Legge expert developed a 
scientific floor program that gave bright-looking, Non- 
Slip floors. Costly accidents stopped. And costs per year 





SINESS 


tumbled $19,000. 


FREE! THIS BOOK MAY ANSWER YOUR 
$64 QUESTION 


Maintaining floors often costs more than you suspect. If you're 

spending too much, out-dated “sacred cows” and “hidden” items 

are probably to blame. How to spot them and avoid them is the 

theme of our booklet, “Mr. Higby Learned about Floor Safety 

the Hard Way.” 

This revealing book also tells how a Legge floor technician 
tailors a modern program to your 
needs that gives bright-looking, 


Non-Slip floors at savings up to 
50%. 











0§ WON-SL/P FLOOR 


WALTER G. LEGGE COMPANY, INC, 


New York * Boston °* St. Louis Ft.Worth * Seattle * Cleveland 
los Angeles Washington,D.C. * Rochester °* Pittsburgh * Detroit 


MAINTENANCE 


Chicago «+ 
Denver + 
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A 10-minute reading 
of this book may show 
you how to save much. 
So send for it, without 
obligation. Clip the 
coupon to your letter- 
head and mail. 


WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 


ab 











11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. I 
| 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. ] 
| Gentlemen: } 

Please send me your free book, “Mr. 

Higby Learned About Floor Sofety the : 
§ Hoard Way.” 4 
. Signed ! 
\ Title 


| Type of Floor 





Area sq. ft. cw 
Reapognspmagen Meat OLSEN o 
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Edited by Bessie 


Covers 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 44. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


“Explainette” Projector 





The new Operadio Explainette “Auto 
matic” sound slidefilm projector employs 
an entirely new method of automatically 
advancing filmstrip accurately in syn 
chronization with recording. The result 
of years of research, the positive auto 
matic operation is achieved by the use 
of signal dots on the film which are 
not visible to the audience. The 12 or 
16 inch record is made in the same man 
ner as broadcast transcriptions. 

The new Explainette “Automatic” 
uses standard 35 mm. film, similar to 
that used in talking pictures. Standard 
disc records are used and the turntable 
is geared directly to the film. Frames 
are advanced automatically by a mag- 
netic solenoid. Operadio Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, St. Charles, Ill. (Key No. 172) 





Improved Safway Grandstand and 
Bleacher Equipment 


Structural changes make the improved 
Safway grandstand and bleacher equip 
ment stronger and more easily handled. 
Trusswork system structural members 
have been lightened without decreasing 
the strength of the individual members 
or the complete stand. The new method 
of supporting the planks increases the 
width of the walkway, thus permitting 
easier access to the stands and greater 
spectator comfort. A simplified method 
of fastening planks speeds erecting and 
dismantling and eliminates possibility of 
interference. 

The re-designed equipment is engi- 
neered to combine easy, rapid erection 
with the ultimate in safety and dur- 
ability while providing the utmost in 
visibility and comfort for spectators. The 
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units are built to individual require- 
ments for space and seating and can be 
made for large or small installations. 
They are tested and approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Safway Steel Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dept. CUB, 6228 W. State 
St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. (Key No. 173) 





Garland Ranges 


The new Garland ranges for cafeteria 
and other mass feeding use offer any 
desired combination of open grate, hot 
top and griddle top sections, The inter 
changeable sections permit the user to 
s¢lect a top style for his particular cook 
ing needs and to arrange the cooking 
top in the manner best suited to his 
kitchen arrangement. In addition to the 
interchangeable feature, the new units 
are built with all of the quality features 
of Garland Detroit-Michigan 


ranges. 





Stove Co., Dept. CUB, 6950 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit 31, Mich. (Key No. 
174) 





Foilclad Pipe Units 


Ric-wiL Foilclad Pipe Units have been 
developed for overhead distribution of 
steam or liquids. The units are com- 
pletely prefabricated at the factory, spe- 
cified types of insulation being used. 
The pipe is machine coated with high 
temperature asphalt, tension wrapped 
with asphalt-saturated asbestos felt, 
coated a second time with asphalt and 
tension wrapped with aluminum or cop- 
per foil which forms a perfect bond with 
the asphalt. The unit is thus completely 
waterproof and weather protected. It is 
shipped in 21 foot sections. The Ric-wiL 
Co., Dept., CUB 1082B, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, (Key No. 175) 


Film Cement 


All types of 8, 16 and 35 mm. mo 
tion picture film can be spliced with the 
new film cement recently announced, 
The cement combines great bonding 
strength with splicing speed. It is said 
that there is no distortion of film at the 
splice and a minimum tendency for the 
cement to flow over the film or be 
tween the film and the splicer blades, 
Bell & Howell Co., Dept. CUB, 7199 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. (Key No, 
176) 





Webber Glass Washer 


The new Model 603 Webber Glass 
Washer is a heavy-duty unit designed to 
ht into any sink and to turn out 2000 
clean, sparkling glasses per hour. The 
unit is equipped with a special bracket 
that fits over the splashback of a sink 
and can be installed instantly and easily, 
without plumbing connections, and be as 
readily moved when desired. Of stain- 
less steel construction, the cleaning sec- 
tion consists of nylon brushes which 
spin at 1400 R.P.M. 

The nylon brushes, which retain their 
stiffness and resiliency under heavy con- 
tinuous use, are instantly detachable, 
The washer operates above the sink 
water to remove all soil and the spin 
ning brushes scrub the entire surface of 
glassware of all sizes and thicknesses. 
The unit washes two glasses simultane 
ously with a minimum of effort on the 
part of the operator. It is equipped 
with a life-time ball-bearing motor which 
requires no oiling and provides noise 


less, efficient operation. Webber Glass 





wes 


Washer Co., Dept. CUB, 915 Eye St 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. (Key No 
177) 
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Wyandotte Skortex 


Skortex is a new Wyandotte laundry 
uct, a synthetic type detergent com- 
d which has proved especially effec- 
tive for soil removal from all fabrics, 
including cottons. Field tests on all 
of fabrics resulted in exceptionally 
bright and clean work and wash wheels 
free of scale or discoloration. The new 
oduct is composed of an organic chem- 
ical “promoter,” a synthetic detergent 
and an alkaline builder. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Dept. CUB, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. (Key No. 178) 





Oakite Composition No. 83 


Because of a special protective ingre- 
dient, Oakite Composition No. 83 is 
designed for manual cleaning operations 
where effectiveness in cleaning and mild- 
ness on the skin are desirable. It is soap- 
less and has a special emulsifying sur- 
face-active ingredient which increases its 
detergent properties. It is safe on sensi- 
tive metal surfaces, leaves no greasy film, 
and does not cause irritation and chap- 
ping of the user's hands. It is suggested 
for hand washing of dishes, glassware 
and other utensils, cleaning kitchen 
equipment, washing painted walls and 
woodwork and other cleaning operations 
where the user must have his hands in 
the solution for long periods of time. 
Oakite Products, Inc., Dept. CUB, 118A 
Thames St., New York 6. (Key No. 
179) 





Improved Lowerator Dispenser 


Model BBC-12 AMF Lowerator Dis- 
penser for cups or glasses has an im- 
proved design which replaces the open- 
cage unit with the tube-type construction 
used on other Lowerator units with no 
additional outside counter covering 
needed. The improved construction 
eliminates the possibility of dirt and 
dust accumulating in cups and glasses. 

The new model stores approximately 





75 cups or glasses below the counter and 
takes up less than 15 inches of space on 
the counter top. Stainless steel trays 
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hold the cups or glasses and as those 
from the top tray are removed, the next 
full tray automatically moves up to dis- 
pensing level. The calibrated spring 
mechanism ensures the top tray always 
at counter level, regardless of whether 
the dispenser is filled or nearly empty. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
Lowerator Div., Dept. CUB, 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 180) 





Pottery-Plastic Tea and Coffee Pot 
The new Firm-O-Lid Pot for indi- 


vidual service of tea or coffee has, as its 
name implies, a lid which is firmly at- 
tached to the bowk Made of amber 
plastic, the lid is so designed that it 
also forms the handle. The top slides 
open easily and the pot can be washed 
in any standard dishwashing machine. 

Two advantages of the new pot in- 
clude lid firmly attached so that it can- 
not fall off into the cup or be lost or 
broken in washing and handling, and 
an insulated handle which stays cool. 
The ivory-colored, 1 cup pot is molded 
of vitreous china, durable yet light in 





weight. The shortened pouring spout 
helps prevent spout chipping and is so 
designed as not to drip. Should the 
bowl break, the lid and handle can be 
used on a new one. Firm-O-Lid Pot, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(Key No. 181) 


Air-Conditioned Candy Vendor 


A new vending machine for candy 
bars has been introduced. The machine 
offers seven different selections in an air- 
conditioned unit which permits its use 
in all weathers and all climates. The 
unit has Nash-Kelvinator refrigeration, 
illuminated display and is protected from 
vermin. The mechanism gives immediate 
delivery of the candy bars and has a 
capacity of 500 bars in one loading. The 
vendor is compact, occupying only 21 
by 27 inches of floor space. United States 
Vending Corp., Dept. CUB, Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. (Key No. 182) 


Self-Cleaning Vacuum Cleaner 





The “Eject-O-Vac” is a new institu- 
tional vacuum cleaner which, as its name 
implies, cleans itself by ejecting the ac- 
cumulated dirt. To clean the machine, 
fresh water is sucked into the 15 gallon 
tank in which water has trapped and 
saturated the dust, a lever is reversed 
and the dirty contents are ejected 
through the intake hose. The process 
takes less than a minute, thus saving 
time, effort and inconvenience. Water 
may be picked up from the floor and 
disposed of in the same manner. A 
germicide may be added in the water 
trap if desired. 

In addition to the usual vacuum 
cleaner attachments, a patented 13 inch 
nozzle in which are fitted reversible 
squeegees to increase pick-up efficiency 
is part of the equipment with the new 
machine. Continental Car-Na-Var Cor- 
poration, Dept. CUB, Brazil, Ind. (Key 
No. 183) 





Improved SoundScriber 


Series Four of the SoundScriber Elec- 
tronic Disc Dictation Machine is the 
result of exhaustive research into the 
performance and actual use of the ma- 
chine. The improved machine is avail- 
able in the desk model finished in walnut 
with a built-in loud speaker and a choice 
of either executive or hand microphone 
and the portable recorder finished in 
either leather or Fabrikoid covered case 
with extension or hand microphone. 

The transcriber can be used with the 
SoundScriber soft speaker, patented 
Toneband or stethoscope-type Monoset 
and has instantaneous start-stop and ac- 
curate backspacing. In addition to dicta- 
tion, the machine can be used to record 
important telephone conversations and 
for speech training, language instruction, 
seminars and classroom training. The 
SoundScriber Corp., Dept. CUB, 146 
Munson St., New Haven 4, Conn. (Key 
No. 184 ) 
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Portable Floor Edger 





The new portable, two-motored floor 
edger recently developed by Tennant is 
equipped witht a patented cone-shaped 
sandpaper cushion and is especially de- 
signed for sanding and finishing hard 
to reach areas under desks, along base- 
boards and in closets or small rooms. 
It can also be used for refinishing desk 
surfaces. 

The dual, independent motors and 
flexible dust shroud permit heat to be 
rapidly dissipated thus giving longer life 
to sanding discs. The non-clogging ac- 
tion of the sandpaper, which serves to 
provide a self-cleaning effect, is designed 
for almost complete dust control. The 
low nose of the edger is only 4% inches 
high and the unit is constructed of pol- 
ished aluminum alloy. It is equipped 
with built-in light, rubber covered cord, 
large smooth-rolling casters and instantly 
detachable dust pipe and fabric bag. 
G. H. Tennant Co., Dept. CUB, 2530 
N. Second St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
(Key No. 185) 





Chocolate Dispenser 


The new Amcoin hot chocolate urns 
have the All-Glass interior feature of 
Amcoin coffee urns. Automatic agita- 
tion keeps the chocolate thoroughly 
mixed, thus giving each cup served the 
same consistency. Thermostatic control 
keeps the chocolate at the right tem- 
perature and the new urns, one and two 
gallon capacity, save time and effort in 
service while providing a uniformly 
mixed beverage. Amcoin Corp., Depi. 
CUB, 1148 Main St., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
(Key No. 186) 





Inseclicide Concentrate 


A new group of insecticide concen- 
trates, known as the Pyrenones, has been 
developed by U.S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc. Of particular importance is the fact 
that while these chemicals are lethal to a 
wide range of insect life, they are harm- 
less to warm-blooded animals and can 
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thus be used safely in food storage and 
preparation rooms and in many other 
areas where insects may be a problem. 
The product not only is effective for 
immediate results, but has long residual 
effectiveness. 

The basic chemical concentrate is pro- 
vided by the company to individual in- 
secticide manufacturers who will pro- 
duce, under their own trade names, the 
types of insecticides required for various 
uses. U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Key 
No. 187) 





Hild Shower-feed Machines 


The solution storage tank on all 
models of Hild shower-feed floor, rug 
and carpet machines has been completely 
redesigned. The new tank is carried 
lower on the handle, thus providing 
better balance. 

The new tank has a large opening to 
permit rapid filling from a pail, a large 
drain cock at rear to permit draining 
of the entire contents in 4 minutes, 





ample clearance under the drain for a 
3 gallon pail so that the operator need 
not remain while the tank is being 
emptied, and a removable perforate 4 
brass screen to strain out foreign matter. 
The latter is readily removed for easy 
cleaning of the tank. Hild Floor Ma- 
chine Co., Dept. CUB, 1313 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 7. (Key No. 188) 





Hidalift Sash Balance 


A completely balanced window sash 
which permits finger-touch opening of 
windows is the description given of the 
new Hidalift Sash Balance. This device, 
which is installed in the sash out of sight, 
has a lifting quality which makes it easy 
to open heavy windows while at the 
same time it eliminates drafts since it is 
weathertight. Tension is easily adjusted 
without removing the sash or screws and 
the Hidalift is designed for long, trouble- 
free use. It can be installed in new win- 
cows and for modernizing old ones. The 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, Torrington, Conn. (Key No. 189) 






Economist Steam Generator 
The Dutton Economist Steam Genera. ; 


tor is designed to burn solid fuels, oj “¥ 


or gas with equal eff.ciency. The n 
cesigned boiler provides for dual firj 
so that in case of shortage of one ty 
fuel, it can be converted from oil of 
gas to hand or stoker firing or vice versa, 
The change can be accomplished with. 
out affecting the efficiency of operation, 
The new unit is a highly efficient 
steam generator engineered to operate 
with light oil, heavy oil or gas, and for 
firing solid fuel either by hand or stoker. 
It is an automatic package type steam 
generator with full length ‘refractory 
lined fire box and is shipped completely 
bricked up and insulated, ready for use, 
The C. H. Dutton Co., Dept. CUB, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (Key No. 190) 





Neo.1-Inflammable Paint Remover 


Savogran Non-Inflammable Remover 
is designed to meet Federal specifications 
for non-inflammability and to remove 
all paint, varnish, shellac, enamel, lac 
quer and synthetic finishes. It is in 
heavy cream form that stays wet and 
stays in place on upright surfaces and 
requires no after wash. The Savogran 
Co., Dept. CUB, India Wharf, Boston 
10, Mass. (Key No. 191) 





Portable Transcription Player 


The new Newcomb combination trans 
scription player and public address sys 
tem has been especially designed to fill 
the varied needs of schools and colleges. 

The new unit plays recordings of any 
size up to 174 inches diameter at either 
33% or 78 R.P.M. with variable speed 
for pitch and tempo control. The heavy 
duty 12 inch speaker has kickproof grill | 
and microphone input with separate vol | 
ume controls for mixing speech with rec | 
ords and individual bass and treble tone 
controls. It is approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories. The complete unit with 








carrying case weighs only 38 pounds. 
Newcomb Audio Products Co., Dept 
CUB, 6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 
38, Calif. (Key No. 192) 
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Product Literature 


e A 12 page illustrated brochure cover- 
ing details of the nationwide washroom 
service offered by the West Disinfecting 
Co., 42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., is now available. Entitled “An 
Ideal Washroom Maintenance Service,” 
the brochure describes the free periodic 
maintenance service which the company 
has developed to assist its customers in 
sanitary maintenance. (Key No. 193) 


e The new 40 page catalog of “Good- 
form Aluminum Chairs” is, as it states, 
“a portfolio for the institutional buyer.” 
The attractively designed and printed 
catalog, issued by the General Fireproof- 
ing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, gives 
information on the company, the prod- 
uct and the users of the product. Photo- 
graphs of Goodform Aluminum Chairs 
of various design are shown in color 
with additional photographs of installa- 


tions. (Key No. 194) 


®@ Information on Pittcide, the bacterio- 
cide, germicide, disinfectant deodorant 
developed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Columbia Chemical Div., Fifth Ave. at 
Bellefield, Pittsburgh 23, Pa., is given in 
a booklet recently issued by the com- 
pany. Tables for Pittcide solutions for 
various uses are included, those for 
schools and other public buildings start- 
ing on page 8. (Key No. 195) 


e Those concerned with audio-visual 
education will find the new publication 
issued by Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y., entitled “Selected Indexes 
and Sources of Photographic Visual 
Aids” particularly helpful. Sources of 
supply for films, slides and slidefilms are 
listed under subject headings. The 
source from which each item can be 
obtained and the terms of loan, rental 
or purchase are given. A list of non- 
industrial publicity and propaganda 
films is also given. (Key No. 196) 


e “Norton Abrasive Floors” are fully 
described and illustrated in an attrac- 
tive pamphlet issued by Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester 6, Mass. Information 
on the non-slip, wear-resistant qualities 
of Norton Alundum Floors is amplified 
with details on types, specifications, ap- 
plication, colors and design. (Key No. 
197) 


¢ Information on the Ozalid system of 
reproducing typed, drawn or printed ma- 
terial is given in a booklet entitled “The 
simplest business system, yet one of the 
greatest time and labor savers’ and is- 
sued by Ozalid, Div. of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. The 
various uses for this system are described, 
with the advantages in time and labor 
saved by its use. (Key No. 198) 
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e Two reference books which should 
be of particular value to administrators 
planning new building or moderniza- 
tion, as well as to architects, engineers 
and building committees, have been 
issued by Detroit Steel Products Co., 
2250 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
One is the Fenestra Blue Book of Steel 
Windows and Doors, giving complete 
specifications and detailed information 
on all types of steel windows and doors, 
and the other is Fenestra Blue Book of 
Stecl Building Panels, providing similar 
Cetails on steel building panels for floors, 
walls, roofs and partitions. (Key No. 
199) 


e A four page catalog in full color has 
been published by the Danbury Rubber 
Co., Inc., Danbury, Conn. on “Danbury 
Rubber Tile.” Twenty-three of the 27 
Danbury tile colors are illustrated as well 
as 15 different floor designs in actual 
color, including several designs submitted 
by architects. (Key No. 200) 


@ Safety treads for stairs and ramps in 
institutional and public buildings are 
featured in Catalog 48 produced by 
Wooster Products, Inc., Wooster, Ohio. 
The 12 page catalog also describes and 
illustrates elevator sills, abrasive thresh- 
olds, window sills, curb bars and trench 
covers. Typical installations together 
with methods of fastening, suggestions 
for repairing stairs and specifications for 
architects are presented together with 
cross-sectional views and complete de- 
scriptive information. (Key No. 201) 


e A series of three catalogs covering 
extractors has been issued by Troy Laun- 
dry Machinery Division of American 
Machine and Metals, Inc., East Moline, 
Ill. These attractive folders give full con- 
struction details, installation and operat- 
ing data and foundation plans on the 
Troy Minute Man Laundry Extractors, 
Catalog No. YX-12-47, the Troy Atlas 
Laundry Extractors, Catalog No. Y X-13- 
47, and the Troy Super-Mercury Laundry 
Extractors, Catalog No. YX-14-47. (Key 
No. 202) 


e The story of Minute Maid Orange 
Juice is. told in a reprint entitled “Or- 
ange Concentrate Frozen by Vacuum” 
and issued by Vacuum Foods Corp., 
Park Square Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. The 
method of preparing this natural tasting 
frozen orange concentrate is described 
fully. (Key No. 203) 


e The new Kellogg Masterphone Cat- 
alog, 1000 Series, has recently been is- 
sued by Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., 6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38. 
The booklet is a supplement to the Kel- 
logg No. 10 General Catalog and con- 
tains technical and general information 
on Kellogg Masterphones and _ their 
parts. (Key No. -204) 


@ “Canned Foods in the- Nutritional 
Spotlight” is the title of a new reference 
booklet prepared as a result of a con- 
tinuing study which is conducted at lead- 
ing universities and is sponsored by the 
National Canners Association and the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. The infor- 
mation includes a series of charts which 
rank the foods according to the 6 chief 
vitamins, 3 minerals, fat, carbohydrate 
and protein and a tabulation providing a 
quick, easy reference to the component 
nutrients in the 41 most commonly used 
canaed foods. Reasonable quantities of 
the booklet are available to professional 
personnel from the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Key No. 205) 


e A new folder has been issued giving 
detailed information on “The ‘400° Series, 
National Heat Extractor, Hand Fired, 
Oil Fired, Stoker Fired.” Designed for 
cependable heating of institutions, this 
unit is described by diagrammatic draw- 
ings and text. The material was prepared 
by the National Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
Pa. Also available are folders on the 
“100,” “200,” and “300” series heaters 
which are designed for smaller institu- 


tions. (Key No. 206) 


@ The Commodity Standards Division 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., announces the availa- 
bility of’ printed copies of Commercial 
Standard CS145-47, Testing and Rating 
Hand-Fired Hot-Water-Subply Boilers. 
Copies may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 10 cents each. (Key No. 207) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Angelica Jacket Company, 1419 Olive 
St., St. Louis 3, Mo., manufacturer of 
washable service uniforms of all types, 
announces the opening of a new mod- 
ern store at 1120 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, to service small immediate needs 
of institutional customers in that terri- 


tory. (Key No. 208) 


Charles Beseler Company, manufacturer 
of opaque projection equipment, has 
moved to greatly enlarged quarters at 
60 Badger Ave., Newark, N. J. The 
new facilities, designed to meet the in- 
creased demand for opaque projectors, 
include a projection theater, modern 
testing laboratories and executive offices. 
(Key No. 209) 


Sterling Tool Products Co., 1340 N. 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, manufac- 
turer of portable electric and air driven 
sanding machines, announces the open- 
ing of a new sales office and service 
depot at 405 W. Washington St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Key No. 216) 
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Shown here is the distribu- 
tion curve for the Com- 
modore No. 369, plotted 
by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. All Commo- 
dores are Underwriters 
Approved, 


CO/ekepieled Vwer ALL Lighting 
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The Wakefield Commodore is being 
used with marked success in one of 
the experimental rooms of Rosedale 
School in Austin, Texas, where the con- 
cept of the coordinated classroom as 
the answer to good lighting was 
developed. When the elements of 
decoration, daylight control and seat- 
ing were brought into balance, it was 
shown that the luminous indirect Com- 
modore unit provides a quality and a 
quantity of illumination contributing 
remarkably to an environment in which 
seeing is relatively effortless. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
Commodores are economical to install 








...- an Economical Incandescent Luminaire 
for Classrooms, Offices and Drafting Rooms 


and maintain. And they are adaptable 
to practically any lighting requirement 
since they are manufactured in a com- 
plete series for wattages from 200W to 
1000W, with all hangers and reflectors 
uniformly styled. The white molded 
Plaskon reflectors are made in diame- 
ters from 15 to 26 inches, varying in 
wall thickness to insure uniformity of 
brightness throughout any installation. 
The hangers are aluminum, finished in 
satin aluminum. 

For complete data on the Wakefield 
Commodore, write for Catalog 48A. 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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HIGH QUALITY. You see it in the lasting gleam of every 
Crane school fixture . . . in the extra sanitary features 
that guard student health . . . in the Crane Dial-ese con- 
trols, so easy for even small fingers to operate. 


LOW MAINTENANCE. With Dial-ese faucets, for example: 
to renew one, you just slip out the old cartridge, slip in 
the new—one cartridge unit fits all Dial-ese faucets. The 
fixtures themselves are built to last through years of 
tough usage ...a daily once-over with a damp cloth, 
and they never lose their sparkle! 


COMPLETE CHOICE, TOO! Yes, the broad line of Crane 
school plumbing covers every last requirement — for 
grade, junior high, and high schools. See your Crane 
branch, wholesaler, or plumbing contractor for full in- 
formation when planning a new installation or modern- 
izing your present facilities. 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
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Whatever your paper needs—whether for sandwich bags, hot | 
drink cups, take-home containers or sheer lace paper napery, 
embossed place-mats and doilies—Sexton can supply them— 

and promptly! The hundreds of items in our large and vid = 


assortment assure you what you need—when you need it. 
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